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SATURDAY, AUGUST 21, 1847. 
camaiiitaaine 

PHE slowness with which we 
have arrived at a knowledge 
of any of the principles on 
which the architects of the 
middle ages worked, is very 
remarkable: our former 
blindness to what seems now so obvious that it 
could not be overlooked, is quite extraordinary, 
and our present blindness in other respects will 
be as strikingly apparent a few years hence. 
The belief that the Gothic architects recognized 
no rules, but worked merely for effect, was uni- 
versal and unquestioned, “If we ask what 
they mean by pure Gothic,” says Knight, in his 
‘Analytical Inquiry into the principles of 
Taste,’ “ we receive no satisfactory answer ; 
there are no rules—no proportions —and con- 
sequently no definitions; but we are referred 
to models of generally acknowledged excel- 
lence,” and even in stronger terms, accom- 
plished professors of our day have spoken of 
the architectural productions of the middle 
ages as the result of caprice, simply and en- 
tirely. They saw reason to think differently 
of them, it is true, before the words were well 
out of their mouth, and at the present moment, 
the fact that they were erected on received 
principles, and according to set rules,—that ca- 
price had no share in the general arrangement, 
and little, if any, even in the ornamentation of 
Gothie structures, is known to all who have 
inquired into the subject. 

The similarity which buildings of the same 
period, and even of several periods, bear to 
each other, though long unrecognized, is ex- 
The ancient parish churches of 





traordinary. 





two causes of beauty,” says Wren, “ natural 
and customary,—natural is from geometry, 
consisting in uniformity (that is, equality) and 
proportion. Customary beauty is begotten by 
the use of our senses to those objects which 
are usually pleasing to us for other causes ; as 
familiarity or particular inclination breeds a 
love to things not in themselves lovely. Here 
lies the great occasion of errors ; here is tried 
the architect’s judgment ; but always the true 
test is natural or geometrical beauty.” And 
this the mediwval architects perfectly well 
understood, although if any man had ventured 
to say so when Wren wrote, he would have 
been adjudged mad,— Gothic architecture 
being understood, then, as having no other 
characteristics than disorder and negligence, 
caprice and confusion. 

That they had a geometrical system, how- 
ever, is evident, and many minds, as our 
readers know, have applied, and are now ap- 
plying themselves to the discovery of its pre- 
cise nature. 

Cesar Cesarianus, an Italian architect, 
born about 1481 or 82, in a translation of Vi- 
truvius, and aCommentary, which he published, 
now very scarce, introduced into it a scheme 
which he called “ The plan of the foundation 
of a sacred building, with columns at a dis- 
tance asunder, constructed after the German 
manner (Germanico more), by means of a tri- 
angle and square, like that which is now to be 
seen at Milan.”” The diagrams consist of a 
ground plan of Milan Cathedral, and various 
sectional and other views, shewing how the 
proportions were fixed by means of triangles 
and other geometrical forms, Hawkins, in 
his “ History of the Origin of Gothie Archi- 
tecture,” published in 1813, first made Casa- 
rianus generally known, and gives copies of 
the principal diagrams in question, from which, 
however very little can be gained. 


This, with Kerrich’s “‘ Observations on the | 


use of the Vesica Piscis, in the Architecture 


| of the middle ages,’’* has been the foundation 


a county,—the parish churches of all England, 


we may say, are founded on the same type, and 
even where they differ, the reason is for the 
most part evident and explainable. The well 
developed chancel, growing out from the east 
end of the nave, sedilia and piscina on the 
south side of it, priest’s door on the same side, 
a south porch at the west end of the nave, the 
font not far from it, buttresses to strengthen 
the walls at the points of thrust, a tower, et 
cetera, et cetera, et cetera, follow as matters of 
course. 

And yet they did not simply copy, at least 
in the best years of the art; they worked 
on the same principles, were similarly in- 
fluenced by similar circumstances, looked to 
what had been done before, and the results were 
coincident, but always with a difference. They 
did sometimes copy: Dugdale, in his “ War- 
wickshire,” affords us an example at Coventry. 
He gives the “ Indenture of Covenants ”’ be- 
tween the aldermen of that city and Thomas 
Phillips, freemason,and John Pettit, who agreed 
to build a cross there, in all points like one in 
Abingdon,* but during the best periods it was 
less trouble to them to compose than to copy. 
Geometry was the foundation of their art: a 
few simple rules of proportion, apparently of 
universal application, regulated all their de- 
signs; and without similar attention to pro- 
portions, whether attained by geometry or by 
numbers, modern architects cannot hope to 
produce satisfactory buildings. ‘“ There are 





enn in Ba =< as mee It was 7 feet ean 
, 57 feet high, with eighteen nic’ fi with statues, mostly 
ofkings. The founder of it was Sir William Hollies, ku ht, 


sometime mayor of London, who left 90l for the purpose. ere 
was an old cross there previously, which was built in 1423 





of much that has been done since, and which we 
venture to think will shortly take a practical 
shape.t Our readers will remember Mr. Chan- 





| ages. 


trell’s paper on the subject, which appeared in | 


our columns not long since,{ wherein refer- 
ence was made to a system proposed by Mr. 
John Browne, of York, This has brought us 
along communication from that gentleman, 
complaining of misrepresentation, and claim- 
ing to be considered one of the earliest inves- 
tigators of the subject, and the instructor of 
Mr. Chantrell. We have not space for the 


whole of the letter, but think it right to insert | 


the following main portion of it :— 


“It will not be deemed necessary that I 
should now shew for how long a period prior 
to 1828, I had studied and tried to apply the 

rinciple, as given by Cesar Cesarianus, or 
a long before the same year I had studied 
Mr. Kerrich’s idea of the ‘ vesica piscis,’ or 
had struggled to discover the principles that 
seemed to have more probably influenced the 
productions of the architects of the middle 
ages; or what was the result of the interview 
which I had with Mr. Kerrich, or that I should 
produce the correspondence which passed 
between us. Suffice it, therefore, that I 
give the following extract from one of 
his letters:—‘I am clearly of opinion such 
discoveries,’ as he understood mine to be, 
‘ought to be recorded, as they must lead to 
further, and, as I think, important knowledge.’ 
But it is necessary to shew that, during the 
year 1828, 1 did present for the consideration 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London, an 


* * Archeologia,” Vol. XVIIL, A.D. 1817. 
+ The analogy existing between architectural and ssueical pro- 
srtions has also oceupied much attention. Ourrard (René), a 
Pesmed French ecclestastic of the seventeenth century, wrote a 
work entitled “ Architecture Harmonique ; oa, Application de la 
Doctrine des Proportions de la Masique 4 fArehitecture.” P 
1679, 4to. The geometrical relation of consomances was il} 
by Archimedes. 
> See p. W0, ante 





Principt 


* Essay on the Working 
siastical Architecture,’ consisting of about 150 
folio pages of manuscript, accompanied bya 
large portfolio, containing at the least ninety- 


of Ecele- 


four mathematical draaghts, illustrative of my 
opinions ; the draughts consisting of various 
portions of structures, with referential expla- 
nations for a repetition of construction to any 
future scale. To this essay was not prefixed 
any such title as ‘ The Trinitarian System of 
Pointed or Christian Architecture,’ as Mr. 
Chantrell has stated; and therefore he is in- 
accurate in saying that the society ‘did not 
approve of its title.’ The title was that given 
above in italics, and the subject occupied the 
attention of the society on two evenings, viz., 
the llth and 18th of December, 1828 (see 
the Gentleman's Magazine, V ol. I1., 1828, page 
553, where my name is by mistake printed 
Byrne, instead of Browne). There is, there- 
fore, no ground for the insinuation that my 
communication was rejected. 

From the year 1828, I have lost no real op- 
portunity of testing the governing influence 
of my principles, whenever I could obtain a 
correct plan, elevation, or section of any edi- 
fice, and have always ended my labours with 
satisfactory conviction. But having, in 1827, 
commenced a series of drawings illustrative 
of the conventional ornaments in York Cathe- 
dral, and events subsequently oceurring which 
drew upon me the heavy duty of extending 
those illustrations, and producing a new His- 
tory of the Fabric from the original Registers 
of the See and of the Church of York, I was 
compelled to relinquish all consecutive study 
of the working principles of church architec- 
ture until that History should be completed, 
which is now or the eve of being accomplished, 
after twenty years of anxious labour and exer- 
tion. 

During this delay of an exposition on m 
ae of the working principles, m friend, 
Mr. Chantrell, has persevered in obtaining, 
both directly and indirectly, such hints from 
my working scheme as might answer his own 
purpose ; and finding that more renown would 
accrue to himself from broaching something 
that might seem new, than following in the 
track which I had pointed out to him, he has 
adapted my proved results to his imaginary 
speculations, and given a diagram which, he 
states, shews the proceeding of m principles. 

It is not requisite that I should here shew 
where and how I came to adopt such a singu- 
lar and unique mode of testing the various 
productions of the architects of the middle 
I have adopted it, and applied it always 
with apparent success; and have no doubt of 
its ever giving satisfaction to those who may 
undertake to test ancient ecclesiastical edifices 
thereby, providing they be tested on accurate 
drawings, or sections, of a scale sufficiently 
large, as most of the parts of those structures 
appear to have been designed of the working 


| $1Z@. 


The working principles which I apply to 
ecclesiastical buildings, are founded upon a 
creative scheme which is very different from 
the one given as minein page 302. Mine 
really consists of a circle, four right angles, 
and three vesicas, to which I attach @ scriptu- 


| ral meaning.* 


A holy explanation of a mere geometrical 
scheme will probably startle the sensitive 
feelings of many, who are not in the least pre- 
pared either to believe, or can understand how 
such schemes could be made to affect masonic 
structures. But let it be remembered, that in 
ages of barbarism and war, common minds 
were little accustomed to reason about things 
generally ; and consequently were not prepared 
to uoderstand much of the indivisibility of the 
Great First Cause, nor how so many various 
operations should be ascribed to one only. 
Therefore the builders of sacred structures had 


| recourse to symbolism and emblematic repre- 





sentations for explanation; and this manner 
undoubtedly pervaded al! their proceedings and 
instructions. And is it too much to be believed 
in these days of scientific research, that the 
Christian architeets, who bad not only entered 
upon their career in infancy by the acknow- 
ledgment and profession of a Triune God, but 
bad thus allowed that profession to guide all 
their spiritual concerns, did also allow the same 
religious creed to influence their exertions, es- 
pecially when tending to the honour of their 





* Mr. Browne has forwarded his scheme, and what he considers 
its symbvlical meaning, but we are upabie now to give them. 
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Creator. That such was the fact, their edifices 
seem loudly to proclaim, by the presentation 
of such forms in the plans, component parts, 
and geometric decorations of their buildings ; 
and it would have been strange indeed if reli- 
gious fervour had not thus invented some crea- 
tive scheme, whereby the temples of the living 
(iod might be produced and accomplished 
under the influence of a holy symbolical guid- 
ance. 

Of all the inquirers into the depths of this 
question, Mr. W. P. Griffith, whose last work 
on the subject is now before us,* appears to 
have carried out the application of the primary 
figures to plans of existing buildings the most 
successfully. In the round church at Cam- 
bridge, the plan of which he gives, inter- 
secting squares inscribed within the circle 
mark the position of the columns, and the 
disposition of the windows and doors, In 
Little Maplestead, in Essex, the primary figure 
used is the equilateral triangle, which in like 
manner gives the position of the columns, 
doors, windows, and buttresses. In the plan 
of Malmsbury Abbey Church, several very 
curious coincidences are pointed out, the equi- 
lateral triangle being the figure used, and in 
that of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 
even more so. In the construction of sections 
the same primary figure used in the plan is em- 
ployed, and a very satisfactory result is arrived 
ut. In aletter read at the Institute of Archi- 
tects, and which appeared in Tug Buitper,t 
Mr. Griffith explained his own views, so that 
we need not now state them; we will add, 
however, that verbal communications with this 
gentleman have satisfied us, that he has now 
mastered the subject to a surprising extent. 

We are not disposed to attach any myste- 
rious meaning to the figures employed, or to 
dwell on their symbolieal character. We will 
view them simply as the means of obtaining 
certain proportions, and in that light alone 
consider the subject one of great interest, de- 
manding to be settled. The Institute have 
set apart one of the first meetings in the en- 
suing session for the discussion of it, by 
which time, it is hoped, many of the members 
will have prepared themselves for a careful 
consideration of it. 

We have had triangles and circles satisfac- 
torily founded on the plans of existing build- 
ings; what we now want are, plans of new 
buildings, founded on triangles and circles. 
A good practical geometric system is now the 
desideratum.} 

We add a notice of a recent foreign work, 
which bears somewhat on the general question. 


Although the following remarks may seem, 


source most respectable, we mean the Engi- 
neer Wild, at Zurich, who, only a short time 
since, received from the king of Wiirtemburg 
the great gold medal for science and art, for 
a discovery relating to military art. 

The results of Mr. Wild’s researches relate 
to the monuments of Egypt and Ethiopia, and 
their signification as to mathematical and as- 
tronomical traditions and notions, which (if 
confirmed), would point ata high degree of 

cientific knowledge of these people. 
chief source, or rather the key of the present 
lucubration, is the doctrine of magnitude 
(trrossen-lehne) of Pythagoras, which he had 
obtained from the Egyptian priesthood. The 
properties (nature) of numbers and of the tri- 
ungle, are the chief basis of Mr. Wild’s re- 
searches. He even asserts, that “ numbers are 
the key by which antiquity may be wholly re- 
vealed. From out of the simplest triangle 
(the equilateral) he derives the figures of the 














incient Gothic Churches, their Proportions and Chromatics” 
Published by the author, 9, St. John'ssquare, Bescon 
t See p. 887, ante 
¢ Amongst the writers on this subject is Mr. Cresy, not men- 
red by the Institute in a list of writers upon it, which they have 
eut. In his elaborate “ Encyclopedia of Civil Engineering,” 


the last chapter (3xxi) is appropriated to * proportions.” 











three pyramids of Ghizez—admired by men 
for the last 4,000 years. He proves that their 
size bears an analogy to the measure of the 


| globe; viz., that the largest exhibits the extent 
| of a portion of the meridian ; the second, the 


size of the parallel circle, on which it stands ; 
that the third implies a measure of time—the 
solar year! 

After the Pyramids, follows the laying down 
the position of cities, which flourished in 
times of remotest antiquity. The city of 
Memphis stood on the spot where the “ half 
angle of the centre of the regular hexagon cor- 
responds with the geographical latitude,” viz., 
at 30° north latitude, the very spot where the 
pyramids also were erected. ‘The same half 
angle of the centre of the regular heptagon, 
points exactly to the latitude of ancient 
Thebes ; and Mr. Wild asserts that the ancient 
Egyptians were such accurate cosmographers 
and surveyors, that the centre of the ruins of 
the city corresponds to the very second with the 
place it was intended to occupy. The regular 
octagon corresponds in a similar way with the 
ruins of the temple of [bsambol, in Ethiopia.— 
Beside thus assigning the situation of cities 
and temples by the properties of polygonal 
figures—the author points out others, by the 
properties of triangles, in a trigonometrical 
way, by which operation the position of cities 
and temples may be ascertained, which have 
completely vanished from off the surface of the 
land. Mr. W. applies this procedure to the 
ascertaining the position of ruins hitherto ‘un- 
known. He also shews that along the meridian, 
running through the great pyramids, there 
extends a series of numbers, by way of which 
it is possible to ascertain the position of the 
temples and cities along the Nile—and thus he 
lays down the position of old Merde in Ethiopia! 





ON THE POSITIVE SCIENCE AND MATHE- 
MATICAL PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN 
THE FINE ARTS. 

A.tHouGn this attempt to prove the pos- 
sibility and importance of establishing art on 
the solid basis of science cannot command the 
implicit confidence, which a more advanced 
professional rank in the writer would warrant, 
yet I hope it will be read by some who will 
bestow a patient consideration on opinions the 
result of careful and deep meditation. 

It is to be hoped there are few 


‘* Who every theoretic truth disdain 
And blunder on mechanically vain.”’ 


Most, I think, after their first timid excursions 
in the art, when strengthened in daring by the 
teachings of experience, will eagerly proceed 


in quest of the regions of perfection on acourse | 


of their own, but in revealing to others their 
views, they may expect,—like Columbus, first 
prophesying from the voyage of intellect a yet 
practically to be realized new world,—their 
courage to be recorded as rashness—their con- 
viction as idle presumings—and for their 
pains, a farewell of sneers instead of “ God 
speed you.” For men consider that he only 
deserves honour of them, who returns success- 


| ful with his vessels treasure laden, and the 
at the first glance, novel and extraordinary, | 
they deserve attention as emanating from a | 


| curate and inconclusive. 


The | 





voyage chartered that others may follow. 
Finding that, in common with many others, 
1 possessed confused notions on matters con- 
nected with art, I could never rest till an in- 
stinct of my nature was satisfied, which conti- 
nually urged me to obtain fundamental prin- 
ciples, Confused ideas on any subject must 
render all reasonings upon it extremely inac- 
Could this admit of 
remedy, I imagined it could only be from a 
diligent investigation of natural laws; and 
could I accomplish this, the rules deducible 
from such an inquiry might be applied to the 
imitative arts, and to whatever else they con- 
cerned, without much difficulty. The labour I 
have undertaken has appeared, since commen- 
cing it, in its full magnitude, and that which 
is ordinarily deemed an isolated investigation, 
seems to demand nothing less than a profound 
study of the whole range of physical science. 
I have quoted largely authorities advocating 
the reduction of the varied departments of 
human experience to the positive or scientific 
condition, introducing Conte’s Jaw of mental 
evolution as expounded in Lewis’s “ Biography 
of Philosophy,” shewing this to be the ulti- 
mate state, at which all knowledge arrives. 
In this introductory discourse I act only in 











} 











the capacity of architect and builder, selecting 
from heaps of ready and beautifully prepared 
materials, those best suited to the purpose of 
my own design; thinking it would contribute 
much more to the successful effect of the whole 
than if composed of my own rough masonry. 

If I should succeed in favourably impress- 
ing you with the possibility of art arriving at 
the condition of a recorded science, you will 
be the better prepared to follow investigations, 
the themes of future papers. 

It may be observed with regard to an art— 
science, that England and Germany are equally 
deficient, and discussions on the subject in 
both countries are of as metaphysical a nature 
as can well be imagined—and we enter our 
protest against metaphysical systems. 

There are many, I am fully aware, who repu- 
diate the notion of art ever becoming a science, 
and those even who feel convinced to the con- 
trary must bear witness to this experience,— 
that, notwithstanding man’s highest convic- 
tions, the struggle between reason and fancy 
is always a hard one: we tenaciously cling to 
all the fanciful creations of ignorance long 
after any faith in their reality exists. 

Many urge the apparent variety of tastes, as 
rendering any general law by which all should 
be influenced impossible of attainment, but 
I believe this seeming difference is on account 
of various degrees in education and judgment, 
and as often in art those qualities which are 
universally pleasing have to be rejected by the 
artist of mature judgment, a difference of 
opinion arises, as many more people see than 
weigh. 

Those who deny the possibility of art being 
reduced to more scientific principles than at 
present, are often found to express contempt 
for the metaphysical notions of the Germans: 
confused indeed must be their system—if sys- 
tem it can be called, which at once rejects 
both positive and metaphysical doctrine—rely- 
ing perhaps on supernatural inspiration. 

It is to be hoped, however, the number is 
decreasing of those who give credence to this 
notion of inspiration. As our art is not a di- 
vine gift, so neither is it a mechanical trade ; 
its foundations are laid in solid science, and 
practice, though essential to perfection, can 
never attain that to which it aims unless it 
work under the direction of principle. 

To speak of genius and taste as in any way 
connected with reason or common sense, would 
be, in the opinion of some towering talkers, to 
speak like a man who possessed neither: who 
had never felt that enthusiasm, or, to use their 
own inflated language, was never warmed by 
that Promethean fire which animates the can- 
vass and vivifies the marble. 

The arts would be open for ever to caprice 
and casualty, if those who are to judge of 
their excellencies had no settled principles by 
which they are to regulate their decisions, and 
the merit and defect of performances were to 
be determined by unguided fancy. How many 
more principles may be fixed and ascertained 
we cannot tell; but as criticism is likely to go 
hand-in-hand with the art which is its subject, 
we may venture to say, that as that art ad- 
vances, its powers will be still more and more 
fixed by rules. 

It is the very same taste which relishes a 
demonstration in geometry, that is pleased 
with the resemblance of a picture to an original, 
and touched with the harmony of music. 

* All these (says Reynolds speaking of pro- 
portion, colour, &c.), have unalterable and 
fixed foundations in nature, equally to be in- 
vestigated by reason, and, therefore, true as 
mathematical demonstration, but known to be 
true only to those who study these things.” 

If, in order to be intelligible, I appear to 
degrade art by bringing her down from her 
visionary situation in the clouds, it is only to 
give her a more solid mansion upon the earth. 
It is necessary that at some time or other we 
should see things as they really are, and not 
impose on ourselves by that false magnitude 
with which objects appear when viewed in- 
distinctly, as through a mist. 

It must of necessity be, that even works of 
genius, like every other effect, as they must 
have their cause, must likewise have their 
rules ; it cannot be by chance that excellencics 
are produced with any constancy or any cer- 
tainty, for this is not the nature of chance, but 
the rules by which men of extraordinary parts, 
and such as are called men of genius, work, 
and are either such as they discover by their 
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own peculiar observations, or of such a nice 
texture as not easily to admit being expressed 
in words, especially as artists are not very 
skilful in that mode of communicating ideas. 
Unsubstantial, however, as these rules may 
seem, and difficult as it may be to convey them 
in writing, they must still be seen and felt in 
the mind of the artist; and he ought to work 
from them with as much certainty as if they 
were embodied, as I may say, upon paper. It 
is true these refined principles canaot be always 
made palpable, like the more gross rules of 
art, neither can the various modifications of 
dynamical laws, which influence each particle 
of a cloud of dust or globule of a wave, be re- 
corded in the book of science. 

All that science can effect is to systematize 
the accumulation of experience, 2.e., facts, 
deducing from the multitudinous and complex, 
simplicity and order, by selecting the invariable 
from the variable;—the invariable always 
constituting the grand laws which should first 
tutor the mind, as these are more palpable, till 
ot last it acqniresa scientific sense, which words, 
particularly words of unpractised writers such 
as we are, can very feebly suggest. It appears 
to me that most treatises upon art are wanting 
in methodical arrangement, and the few pre- 
cepts they are intended to inculcate are only 
arrived at with much circumlocution; but the 
greatest evil in them is that they almost in- 
variably deduce their rules from human pre- 
cedent, rather than seeking them in nature: 
thus, through teaching us for ever to look 
back, we become fixed and immoveable pillars, 
standing monuments of our folly. 

Forward! must be the watchword of the 
champions of truth and human progress, and 
to this end let us study nature intimately by 
principle, and this will shew us, if we be in 
search of permanent fame, we ought to examine 
and judge for ourselves, Let us not make the 
virtue modesty our plea, for under this does 
omnipresent mediocrity shelter itself. Mo- 
desty, indeed, is not so properly virtue as the 
garb and ornament of virtue, and of existing 
positive power. Let us study nature in parts 
and the whole, as if no man ever had observed, 
or ever should observe, but ourselves. Is it 
sufficient that a Phidias, a Michael Angelo, a 
Raphael, or a medieval artist did thus and 
thus; they may have been right, but let it be 
remembered that error wins the, at first, un- 
willing sense to a loving disposition, through 
the blandishments and importunities of custom, 
till truth appearing deformed, is banished as a 
suitor, and error lastingly wedded. 

Had Phidias a Phidias as precedent? or 
Raphael, a Raphael to tutor him? or the 
medizval age, an anterior medieval to eda- 
cate it in architecture? The answer is appa- 
rent. Yetthey had a precedent which they 
may have attentively studied, and which we 
may also study, that is—Nature. 

Modern has not surpassed, or even rivalled, 
ancient art; but we may reverse the case in 
ancient and modern science; as long as science 
pinned its faith to schools and metaphysical 
notions, was it unprofitable, till Bacon taught 
it to commence on its own account to investi- 
gate nature. He was indeed thoroughly op- 
posed to antiquity, and was the first to expose 
the fallacy of a supposed debt of reverence. 
“The opinion which men entertain of anti- 
quity is a very idle thing,” said he, “ and 
almost incongruous to the word; for the old 
age and Jength of days of the world should in 
reality be accounted antiquity, and ought to be 
attributed to our own times, not to the youth 
of the world which it enjoyed among the an- 
cients, for that age, though with respect to us 
it be ancient and greater, yet with regard to 
the world, it was new and less.” He writes, 
also, “ Letnone expect any great promotion of 
the sciences, especially in their effective part, 
unless natural philosophy be drawn out to par- 
ticular sciences; and again, unless these par- 
ticular sciences be brought back again to natu- 
ral philosophy. From this defect it is that 
astronomy, optics, music, many mechanic arts, 
and what seems stranger, even moral and civil 
philosophy, and logic, rise but little above 
their foundations, and only skim over the va- 
rieties and surfaces of things, viz., because, 
after these particular sciences are formed and 
divided off, they are no longer nourished by 
natural philosophy, which might give them 
strength and increase ; and, therefore, no won- 
der if the sciences thrive not, when separated 
from their root.” 











Those, no doubt, who shall be bold enough 
to begin art afresh, and construct a science 
founded on nature, instead of mocking ancient 
examples, and Jay the foundation-stones of a 
new era, must suffer contumely, as they must 
unavoidably resemble the infancy or youth of 
human progress in other epochs. Mankind 
travels the same road it has often travelled 
before, as is testified by the frequent corre- 
spondence of the footsteps of the present with 
those of the half obliterated past. 

It is a fallacious supposition of many unqua- 
lified writers upon art, that art may be resumed 
at the point where the Greeks or Raphael left 
it. No doubt, most artists would if they could ; 
the absurdity, however, of such a doctrine 
appears from a parallel case which suggests 
itself: for example, who would give a man 
anxious to study astronomy, the results of 
Newton or Herschel’s computations—assure 
him they are quite correct, but deny him all 
information with regard to the steps by which 
they were attained, and then desire him to 
earry the science forward ? 

Yet, this is precisely the condition of the 
artists—the results of ancient art are before 
him ; but the experience, the science is lost: 
whether it was cver recorded itis, perhaps, now 
impossible to say; we know, however, that 
Greek as well as Italian art had crude begin- 
nings, which were gradually thrown aside in 
its progression until it reached the culminating 
point in a Phidias or a Raphael; traditional 
communication may have answered the pur- 
pose of the then present, but through being 
unrecorded, the science was lost to the future. 

It seems a hard doctrine that this journey 
must be commenced anew, with a prospective 
distance that is not likely to be attained in one 
generation, 

It behoves every one then to remove with 
assiduity as many impediments as possible, 
that those who may be destined to follow, shall 
travel with greater celerity, overtake, and pass 
us. Let us exert ourselves in the capacity of 
humble pioneers of progress—content to bow 
at the altar of pure truth rather than indulge 
a morbid craving after popularity. 

The general objection which is made to the 
introduction of philosophy into the regions of 
taste, is, that it checks and restrains the flight 
of the imagination, and gives that timidity 
which an over carefulness not to err or act 
contrary to reason is likely to produce. It is 
not so. Fear is neither reason nor philo- 
sophy. The true spirit of philosophy by 
giving knowledge, gives a manly confidence, 
and substitutes rational firmness in the place 
of vain presumption; but in philosophy as in 
every thing else, man must pass through in- 
fancy and wayward youth. A man of real 
taste is always a man of judgment in other re- 
spects; and those inventions which either dis- 
dain or shrink from reason, are generally, I 
fear, more like the dreams of a distempered 
brain than the exalted enthusiasm of a sound 
and true genius. 

We may now be permitted to refer to M. 
Comte’s law of mental evolution, to shew that 
all knowledge is progressively developed, and 
that the mysterious or unscientific always pre- 
cedes the positive or scientific perception. It 
may be thus stated :— 

Every branch of knowledge passes succes- 
ively through three stages,—Ist., the superna- 
tural or fictitious; 2nd, the ———— or 
abstract ; 3rd, the positive or scientific. The 
first is the necessary point of departure taken 
by human intelligence; the second is merely a 
stage of transition from the supernatural to the 
positive; and the third is the fixed and definite 
condition in which knowledge is alone capable 
of progressive development. 

i the supernatural stage, the mind seeks 
after causes ; aspires to know the essences of 
things and their modes of operation. It re- 
gards all effects as the production of superna- 
tural agents, whose intervention is the cause of 
all the apparent anomalies and irregularities. 
Nature is animated by cupernatural beings. 
Every unusual phenomenon is the sign of the 
pleasure or displeasure of some being, adored 
and propitiated as a God. The lowest condi- 
tion of this stage is that of the savages, viz., 
fetichism. The highest condition is when 
one being is substituted for many, as the cause 
of all phenomena. : 

In the metapbysical stage, which is only a 
modifieation of the former, but which is im- 
portant as a transitional stage, the superna- 














tural agents give place to abstract forces ( 

sonified abstractions), yan to inhere in 
the various substances, and capable themselves 
of engendering phenomena. The highest con- 
dition of this stage is when all these forces are 
brought under one general force, named Nature. 

In the itive stage, the mind, convinced 
of the futility of all inquiry into causes and 
essences, applies itself to the observation and 
classification of laws which regulate effects ; 
that is to say, the invariable relations of suc- 
cession and similitude which all things bear 
to each other. The highest condition of this 
stage would be, to be able to represent all phe- 
nomena as the various particulars of one ge- 
neral view. 

Thus in astronomy we may trace the gradual 
evolution from Apollo and his chariot to the 
Pythagorean ideas of numbers, harmonies, 
and so many other metaphysical abstractions, 
to the firm das on which it is now settled, 
the law of gravitation; so that it is by geo- 
metry and dynamics we hope to wrest their 
secret from the spheres ; not by the propitia- 
tion of a Sun-God. Thus also in physies, 
where thunder was the intervention of Jove, 
and where metaphysics had introduced Na- 
ture’s “ horror of a void,” we now seek truth 
in the regular study of gravitation, electricity, 
light, &c. 

We cannot pursue the illustrations of this 
law; its history is the history of mankind. 
Those critics who have spoken of this law as 
if it were an ingenious epergu, cannot have 
seen its bearing, nor can they have duly studied 
Comte’s work. 

To pretend to jadge of such a law by a mere 
reflection on its statement, without tracing its 
verification throughout the history of specula- 
tion, is as wise as it would be to judge the law 
of gravitation & priori, without waiting to see 
its application to phenomena. We believe 


that Comte’s law is the fundamental law of 


mental evolution. It is proved by the experi- 
ence not of one science only, but of all sciences ; 
not of one nation and one epoch, but of all na- 
tions and all epochs. Therefore does the dili- 
gent perusal of Comte’s work become indis- 
pensable to those who would form any opinion 
on his system. The neglect of this has led 
some of his critics into ludicrous misstatements. 
They have made objections which he had early 
anticipated and refuted. They have denied 
his facts, because they have not learned that 
all history confirms these facts. They have 
mistaken his law for a mere hypothesis. It is 
now some years since we first read the work ; 
and since that time we have met with nothing 
but confirmations of its truth. 

Although the verification of this law exceeds 
our limits, we may fitly adduce Comte’s argu- 
ments in its favour. All are agreed, in these 
days, that real knowledge must be founded on 


the observation of facts. Hence contempt of 


mere theories. But no science could have its 
origin in simple observation; for if, on the 
one hand, all positive theories must be founded 
on observation, so, on the other, it is equally 
necessary to have some sort of theory before 
we address ourselves to the task of steady ob- 
servation. If in contemplating phenomena we 
do not connect them with some principle, it 
would not only be impossible for us to com- 
bine our isolated observations, and, conse- 
quently, to draw any benefit from them, but 
we should be also unable to retain them, and 
most frequently the important facts would re- 
main unperceived. We are, consequently, 
forced to theorize. A theory is necessary to 
observation, and a correct theory to correct 
observation.* W. Cave Tuomas, 








Ornamentat Roorine Tites.—On the 
7th instant a vessel arrived in the river from 
Antwerp, laden with blae ornamental roofing 
tiles, consigned to the Architectural Tile Com- 
pany, the first shipment, as we understand, of 
this description of tiles into this country. They 
somewhat resemble slate in point of colour, and 
are large and handsome. As it will be seen 
by ouradvertising columns that the proprietors 
of the patent are willing to encourage the ma- 
nufacture by our own tile makers, we com- 
mend the tiles to their attention, that they may 
not be behind our foreign neighbours in enter- 

rise, and that in these days of ornamental 
uilding we may be provided with materials 
of our own manufacture rather than employ 
our capital abroad. 
* The remainder next week. 
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THE BUILDER. 











THE GAS MOVEMENT IN THE FORTH- 
COMING PARLIAMENT. 





Some of our contemporaries of the news- | 
paper press, such as the Liverpool Weekly | 


News, already quoted, and the Bridgewater 
Times, unquoted till now, but who, while also 
directing attention to the gas movement, as at 


length a national question for decision in the | 


forthcoming Parliament, and at the same time 
freely doing us the credit to declare that “ the 
public are greatly indebted to Tue Buitper 
for the agitation of the gas question, which, 
despite the powerful opposition of the metro- 





politan gas companies, aided by their provincial | 


monopolists, bas been continued, till the 


kingdom, from one extent to the other, has | 
rung with his alarums, and many of the com- | 
anies have been frightened into something | 


ike consistent charges for the article they 
render to the public,”—have of late been 
* strenuously recommending ”’ to their readers 
(as we ourselves, indeed, also did) the pro- 
priety of every constituency in the kingdom 
taking advantage of the present position of the 
gas investigation, and urging on those Parli- 
amentary representatives who are about to issue 
forth from the impending general election (now 
more than in medics ves) the necessity of seeing 
that the subject is thoroughlysifted and justice 
done. How far the constituencies bave called 
for or will obtain such pledges as will be prac- 
tically useful remains to be seen. But we 
would ourselves be inclined to place much less 
reliance on pledges than on the force of reason 
and fact upon the minds of the new members 
themselves, whether pledged or unpledged ; 
to the end that one of the most rampant and 
“abominable monopolies and means of extor- 
tion with which this country has been or is in- 
flicted ” be forthwith effectually emasculated ; 
and to that end we would—nay we only can— 
refer them, in the first place, to what has been 
already urged in the present volume of Tue 
Buitper, in which alone this question has 
been systematically and originally argued as a 
question of disinterested public principle, the 
importance of which in the eyes of the compa- 


nies themselves, and the conscious imminence | 


of their peril, have recently, as our readers 
know, been very clearly evinced by the con- 
sequent appearance of an undisguised organ of 
MONOPOLY, in the shape of a monthly perio- 
dical devoted exclusively to the interests of the 
companies that be against all that would hence- 


forth compel them, by fair competition or | 


otherwise, to renounce a portion of their i- 
deed enormous gains. 

But the attention, it now appears, of all 
and sundry the new members of Parliament 
has already been pointedly drawn to Tur 
Buivver’s efforts, although for a very different 
purpose, or end, to any ever contemplated by 
us, namely, not to the destruction of monopoly, 
but to the enforcement of a sort of t/ack mail 
from its public plunder, in the shape of taxes 


for behoof of the revenue, to the amount of 


2,000,0002., out of one little corner of the 
monopolist free-profit-purse! A tax on the 
light of day we have long had, and a tax on 
darkness, in the place of it, has been only re- 





cently suggested ; but here we have a tax on | 
| tical gas producer, say that companies in cer- 


the only passable light wherewith to enlighten 
our physical darkness! Were such a tax 
eventually one on mere monopoly itself, as it 
is intended to be, it would be wnoljectionabie ; 
but it would merely tend to perpetuate mono- 
poly and to prevent the cheap diffusion of the 
best of all yet practicable substitutes for the 
light of day; and we are on various grounds 
opposed to it. 

The author of this project is Mr, H. Fitz- 
Gerald, who enforces his idea by a calculation 
of the “enormous surplus profit in hand” 
amongst fourteen metropolitan companies, 
from whose annual surplus of 457,497/. he 
proposes to slice off the comparatively moderate 





tax of 1s. out of 6s. per 1,000 cubic feet of gas, | 
a tax which, in this case alone, would yield | 
¢ | did pay !(d) No wonder, in fine, that no metro- 
politan or other gas company cares to give a 


99 4247... : 
122,434. ; and in order to shew that such com- 
panies can afford to make gas at less than even 
4s. 6d., he refers members of Parliament “ to 


ae Buitper newspaper from January 29th, | 


oe saga 
1847,” and to another calculation, given by 


himself, of the expenditure and receipts of the | 


Imperial Gas Light and Coke Company, from 


amount of 61 ,5432.,—including 13,775/., or 10 


per cent., on the gross receipts of 137,757/. for | — 


5 per cent., for shareholders,—and 40,8800, for 
51,100 tons of coals, at 16s, per ton,—are made 
from the gross receipts, which include 109,2264. 
for 364,088,500 cubic feet of gas, at 6s. per 
1,000 feet; 3,832/. for 613,200 gallons of gas 
tar, at 1¢d. per gallon; and 2,342/. for 562,100 
gallons of ammonia, at 1d. per gallon,—there 
still remain of net receipts a sum of 76,2134., 
leaving a surplus profit of 55,009, after 
deduction of the tax of 18,2041. “ Bad debts,” 
he very appropriately gives to the “ breeze.” 
However accurate or inaccurate these calcu- 
lations may be, the declaration that the com- 
panies ‘can afford to make gas at less than 
4s. 6d. the 1,000 cubie feet”’ is undeniable ; 
and he with great justice maintains, that “if 
their full consumption of coals were taken, 
which cannot be obtained without a parlia- 
mentary return, the surplus profit would nearly 
be doubled,” even on the moderate estimate of 
the cheapness of price at which they could 
afford to make gas ; on which interesting sub- 
ject we have already thrown not a little light; 
and, for the sake of increasing that light even 
a little more, we will now add another and 
rather a striking instance of what is practicable 
elsewhere than in the metropolis, although 
it is only in such peculiar circumstances as 
those about to be adduced, that such little 
secrets of the gas-house happen, now and then, 
to come broadly and plainly out. The pecu- 
liarity of the circumstances alluded to might 
easily be guessed at, when it is considered, 
that if gas-works really do yield gas at an 
almost nominal price compared with what the 
companies charge for it, one would naturally 
expect, that in such cases as those of public 
institutions, which may happen, as a few of 
them do, to make thety own gas, and make no 
secret of their accounts of cost and profit, the 
secret would inevitably come out. Now we 
have long been looking for just such a little 
secret, and, if we mistake not, out it seems to 
have come with a vengeance, if the Leeds 
Mercury, as quoted by the Sheffield Iris, is to 
be credited. It appears that at the Wakefield 
House of Correction the gas used is made on 
the premises at 54d. per 1,000 cubic feet! To 
be sure that is “exclusive of servants’ 
wages,’ and even in all probability of 
interest on outlay for apparatus and for 
repairs; but let us suppose that Wakefield 
House of Correction gas were sold to the 
publie at 4s. 6d. (the mitigated price named by 
Mr. Fitz-Gerald, far less at 6s., the actual 
price demanded in the metropolis), to 
cover these expenses, —even in that case 
no less than about ten hundred per cent. 
beyond the actual cost of the gas so sold, 
would be saddled on the public, in order to 
cover the mere outlay for wages and repairs, 
and interest and dividends—or multiplicands 
or whatever such rightroyal returns deserve to 
be called! Now here is “ asecret worth know- 
ing.’ True, our metropolis does not stand in 
the midst of a coal field, but what of that? It 
seems to stand in the midst of what is vastly 
better,—ndmely, a mine of gold itself! And 
as for returns like these they ought to clear out 
the expense of carrying coals from the very 
antipodes, and that too ten times over,and plenty 
to spare. Well might Mr. Cox, a prac- 


tain (or rather in wncertain) circumstances, 
might sellgas with a profit at 3s. 8d. per 1,000 
cubic feet.(a@) Yes, well they might, to oblige 
the public! And well might Mr. Cox, too, 
declare that he himself had supplied the Great 
Western Railway Company at Swindon with 
gas at ls. Sd. per 1,000 cubic feet, and did not 
lose by it.” (6) Modestly spoken indeed! No 
wonder, moreover, that many manufacturers 
ut Sheffield, “considering 2s. 6d. to be too 
high, manufactured their own.” (c) And well, 
too, might a dividend of 5 per cent., with 
continued prosperity, occur at North Shields 
in the very face of a reduction from beyond 
15s. per street lamp—which ‘could not pos- 
sibly pay,—down all the way to 17s., which 


fair trial to Radley’s patent, taken out in 1245, 
for the manufacture of gas from old bones or 
other offal at 5d. per 1,000 cubic feet! 

The curious inference fairly deducible from 


, | all this, reminds as strongly of the contemp- 
which it appears, that when deductions to the | 


all charges for the establishment,—6,S87/., or | 


tuous reply of an insolvent surgeon to a friend 
of our own, when congratulated on the profit- 





t) See p. 54, ante bi See p. %, ante, 
See p. 101, arate. d) See p, 2, ante, 
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able move he had made in establishing a com- 
pany for the sale of drugs,—an article which 
was commonly understood to yield a profit of 
elevenpence in the shilling. “ Elevenpence 
in the shilling !” responded the quondam Escu- 
lapius, with sovereign dignity, “ Elevenpence 
in the penny you mean ! 

We have much more to add, especially with 
reference to the vast benefits in store for the 
ergy. in the endless diffusion of cheap gas, for 

eat and comfort, as well as for light and 
safety, throughout all the penetralia of domes- 
tic and municipal arrangements, if their Par- 
liamentary representatives only do their duty ; 
but we must defer the remainder till another 
opportunity, remarking only, in the meantime, 
that although the transfer of the main bulk of 
the enormous profits of the companies to the 
pockets of the public,—under deduction of no 
such extinguisher of our lights as darkness or 
the prevalence of blank wails and extinguished 
windows proves the tax on our light of day to 
have ever been,—would be a transfer that 
would fructify in the form of an immense dif- 
fusion of not only light but heat, to the more 
immediate and permanent benefit of the public 
themselves,—the frequent experience of Go- 
vernment in the compensatory benefits derived 
from immense reductions of taxation on artis 
cles af general use, ought to enlighten even 
those really blind leaders of the darkened 
public, the monopolists, to a knowledge 
of the assured fact, that they themselves 
would be equally and much more satisfactorily 
benefited by the substitution of smaller profits, 
indefinitely multiplied by the endless demand 
to which an immense reduction in the charges 
yet insisted on would inevitably lead, a demand 
which can only arise out of such a previous 
reduction of price, whether voluntary or by 
compulsion.* 








THE RETARDATION OF GLASS PAINTING 
IN ENGLAND. 
FREEMASONS OF THE CHURCH. 





Ar a meeting of the Freemasons of the 
Charch, held on the 10th instant, a committee 
was appointed to co-operate with certain other 
societies in adopting means to obtain and pre- 
serve Shakspeare’s bouse.t 

Mr. William Cave Thomas read a paper 
“On the Positive Science and Mathematical 
Principles involved in the Fine Arts,” which 
we give elsewhere in extenso. 

At a previous meeting reference had been 
made to the state of the painted window in 
Limehouse Church, which is so decayed as in 
many parts to shew the original surface of the 
glass. 

In reply to an inquiry as to the cause of 
this, Mr. Wilmshurst read the following 
remarks:—‘‘ The simple answer would be, 
that the colours, instead of being vitrified, have 
been used in varnish, either entirely or par- 
tially. But as we cannot suppose any gentle- 
men or committee would sanction the outlay 
of a considerable sum of money to decorate a 
church, with the certain knowledge that in a 
few months it would become unsightly and 
defaced, exciting ridicule, instead of reverence, 
in the house of God, we must look further for 
the cause. 

Some time since my attention was called 
professionally to the window of a neighbouring 
church, viz., Poplar, When I first went it 
had all the appearance of small streamlets of 
dirty water running over it, from top to bot- 
tom, and had so strange an effect (being a 
figure of Christ) that some of the parishioners 
said they would be content to pay handsomely 
for its demolition. Upon examination I found 





* That gas companies do not clearly perceive how essential it is 
that the imitiative in such a movement must be taken by them in 
large reductions of price, and not by the public in any previous 
increase of demand, ts evident from the downright nonsense serac- 
times uttered by even those whe are now beginning to open ti 
eyes to the necessity and advantage of some such mover . 7 
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else in the shape of seund in “ That the demand for gaz 
toould be cratlly incrensed if i became more generally weed, Urere can 
be no dowdt ; and in proportion te the (previous) imerease of the 
consumption, so will it (euhsepuenily) be in the power of the direc- 
tors, from time to time, to lower the price of their gus, and thus render 
its till farther econon tot ic.” —{ Pamphlet on the ail- 

ner use of ges, &e.) Had it here been 






said “thatthe demand for gas would be greatly increased if us 
ice were greatiy reduced, there can be no douht,” there would 
fave been some sense in this passage, and then the remainder 
“ton what went before ; but, 
t intents and purposes The 
om: sire, and the “ greatly in- 
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+ Viz, The Right Hon. Har] Cadogan, Sir Walter James, Bart., 
the Rev. G. Pocock, LL.B., Messrs. G. KR. Preach, Rogers, and 
J. W. Archer, 
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the figure was painted or laid in (to use an | 


artist’s phrase) in vitrified colours, of course 
immoveable; then it had been finished, to a 
deep and fuil tone of colour, completely in 
varnish, which is now, and has been for some 


years, rapidly disappearing; and if the varnish | 


colour was completely removed, the window 
would be like a vision of its former self. Upon 


The builder, Mr. Poole, contended, that 
“‘ the said building, inasmuch as it is not used 
as a hospital, or for the assemblage of per- 
sons in large numbers, or for any public pur- 
pose, but is, from the nature of its occupancy, 
invariably occupied by a peculiarly limited 
number of persons, was to be deemed to bea 


| building of the first, or dwelling-house class ; 


inguiry, I came to the following conelusion as | 
to the cause of many windows, painted about | 
the same period, being in this lamentable state, | 


Until within a very few years, it was the 
constant and almost undeviating practice for 
gentlemen and committees to give commis- 
sions for stained-glass windows to men in 
various businesses, and not to the artists by 
whom the windows were to be painted,—the 


painter being usually kept in profound igno- | 


rance as to its destination, and the person for 
whom it was painted, lest, by the artist be- 


coming known, the orders should flow into his | 


hands. I have had applications to paint win- 


dows, some of them after the best Italian | 
musters, from glass-cutters, chandelier manu- | 


fucturers, glaziers, upholsterers, house-pain- 
ters, dealers in curiosities, ironmongers, and 
carpenters, all of whom had, no doubt, repre- 
sented themselves as the fitting supervisors and 
directors of works of art. lL am. afraid, the 
grand consideration with them would be, ina 


majority of cases, how much per cent. could | 


be obtained by the transaction,—their first in- | 


quiry, who will paint it for the least money ; 
in fact, from the artist being unknown, they 


were enabled to give any sum they thought | 
proper. Canthe result we now witness inthe two | 
churches under consideration be marvelled at. | 


The painter had no prospect of fame to incite 
him, no character to lose, and was only 
anxious to finish his dreary task, by hook or 
by varnish, in order to receive the beggarly 
reward of his toil, 

‘To.such expedients did tradesmen have re- 
course to prevent the patron and the artist 
becoming acquainted, that if the former ex- 
pressed a wish to see the work in progress, he 
was told, to get a good work painted he had 
sent it to Italy, &c. And the large sums paid 
for works, and the small price paid to the 
painters, would, if stated, be incredible. 

Ihese circumstances will, 1 think, in part 
account for the wretched state of many modern 
windows, I am very happy to say, that the 


and as regards the thickness of the walls of 
the proposed new rooms, that such rooms being 
to be built against a substantial external! wall 
of the existing building, and that no part of 
such walls (except for the formation of one 


doorway in each story) is to be removed, the | 
said rooms are to be distinctly rated, and con- | 


stitute an attached building of the second rate 
of the first class.” 

The award of the referees was,—“ That the 
building in question is a ‘ hospital’ within 
the meaning and for the purposes of the Me- 
tropolitan Buildings Act, and that it corre- 
sponds in form, structure, and disposition, with 
a dwelling-house; and inasmuch as it so con- 
forms, and moreover covers more than four- 
teen squares, that it is a building of the extra 
first-rate of the third or publie building class ; 


| and with regard to the proposed structure (or 
four rooms), we do hereby determine and | 


award, that the same is an addition to the said 
extra first-rate building, and not an attached 
building, within the meaning of the Metropo- 
litan Buildings Act; but inasmuch as it con- 
tains two stories only, and having regard to the 


| height of such stories, and inasmuch as regard- 


ing its connection with the main bailding it is 


structurally an independent building, not ex- | 


ceeding in area a building of the second-rate 
of the dwelling-house class, and having regard 
to the circumstances that by schedule C, part 
2, walls of the thickness of thirteen inches 
only are prescribed for second-rate baildings 


| of the first class, we do hereby approve of the 


proposed walls being built of the thickness of 


thirteen inches only—but we are of opinion | 


that in building the said addition, it will be the 
duty of the said Henry Poole to make the floors 
of the passages between the main building and 


| the proposed addition to the building wholly 


system is now much altered for the better, and | 
a tradesman would find it difficult to get any | 


one of repute to execute a window for him,— 
although there are many examples occurring 
at the present time, both of committees and 


of fire-proof materials, and to make a stair- 
case to lead to the passages in the upper story 
of such addition to the building, inlike manner 
wholly of fire-proof materials.” 

RAISING ON OLD WALLS. 


With regard to a building at the corner of 


} 
i 
Great Russell-street and Tottenham-court- | 


| road, it was proposed by Mr. E. B. Lamb to 


| raise the front external walls to a height not | 


professional men giving the preference to men | 


in business, rather than have direct intercourse 
with the painter; thus checking the advance- 
ment of art, and procuring inferior works ; as, 
until the artist feels his true position, and that 
his best aspirations are dependent upon the 
character of his works, it is hopeless to expect 


| existing walls. 


exceeding seven feet above the level of the 


| district surveyor, he being of opinion that the 


walls were not sufliciently secure to allow of 


| the raising “ the wall next Tottenham-court- 


works of equal merit to those produced where | 


royalty and public opinion reward the meri- 
torious, 

Under proper encouragement, there can be 
no doubt, that works will be transmitted to 
posterity equally durable and beautiful as the 
most celebrated examples of antiquity.” 





AWARDS OF OFFICIAL REFEREES. 





ADDITIONS TO STRUCTURES OF THE PUBLIC 
BUILDING CLASS. 

Wirtu regard to a building known as Otto 
Hlouse, and situated at North-end, Fulham, 
which is occupied as a private lunatic asylum, 
and covers more than fourteen squares, it was 





proposed toadd thereto a building of two stories, | 


containing four rooms. The district surveyor 


was of opinion that the building is oceupied asa | 
hospital, and that, being so occupied, it was to | 


be deemed to belong to the third, or public 
building class; and that inasmuch as it corre- 
sponded in form, structure,and disposition with 
a dwelling-house, and covered more than four- 
teen squares, it was to be deemed a building 
of the extra first-rate; “and that, being a 
building of the extra first-rate of the third 
class, the thickness of the external walls of the 
proposed new rooms must be at the least 214 
inches, unless the official referees should other- 


i 


wise appoint; and also that the floor of the | 
passage, on both stories, must be wholly sup- | 
ported, constructed, formed, made, and finished | : 
| jurisdiction of the district surveyor generally, 


fire-proof.” 


road, which is built upon a wood brestsummer 
(as is the other wall), overhanging to the ex- 
tent of four inches, whilst the wall fronting to 


Great Russell-street shews a considerable fis- | 


sure throughout its height, in the line of the 
wall fronting the house in question from the 


adjoining house, No. 2, Great Russell-street.” | 
Mr. Lamb was of opinion that the walls | 
were sufficiently secure to allow of the raising | 


thereof, and that such walls being of the thick- 


ness prescribed by the said Act, it is not com- | 


petent to the district surveyor to object 
thereto. 

The district surveyor contended, “ that be- 
fore any building be raised, it is the duty of 
the district surveyor to object thereto, if he is 
of opinion that such raising ought not to be 


done; and that it is competent to him to ob- | 
ject, whether such building be an already or a | 


hereafter-built building ; and that by the pro- 
vision in section 31 of the said Act, with re- 
gard to buildings already built, it is not in- 
tended to limit the power of objecting to walls 
of insufficient thickness of buildings already 
built, but that it is thereby intended to provide 
that already built buildings may not be raised 
under any circumstances, unless with the con- 
sent of the district surveyor; and that under 


no circumstances may walls of insufficient | 


thickness of buildings already built be raised 
to an additional height exceeding ten feet.” 
When the referees surveyed the building, 
they found the walls of the building had been 
already raised to the proposed additional 
height. 
Their award was, first, with regard to the 


This was objected to by the | 





| under the 3lst section of the Metropolitan 
| Buildings Act, that although the walls of 
| buildings already built may be of the thick- 
nesses prescribed by the said Act, after any 
intended raising of the walls of such build- 
ings, it will not be lawful to raise any such 
building if, in the opinion of the district sur- 
veyor, any such walls be not sufficiently secure 
to allow of such raising; and, secondly, with 
regard to the building in question, we hereby 
find and certify, determine and award, that 
the district surveyor has properly objected to 
| the raising of the building in question, inas- 
much as the walls of the buildiog are not suf- 
ficiently secure, and are so defective as to be 
incapable of being rendered sufficiently secure 
to be raised upon; and we do, as required by 
the said requisition, direct that the walls which 
have been raised be forthwith taken down to 
the extent, at least, to which they have been 
raised,” 














METROPOLITAN. 
| TWENTY owners and occupiers of the 
“ dark arches” under Adelphi-terrace, 


amongst whom were Miss Bardett Coutts, 
Mr. Chaplin, M.P., Sir Edmund Antrobus, 
| Mr. Marjoribanks, &c., were “ brought up” 
at Bow-street, on the 12th inst., under the 
Paving Act, and at the instance of the Paving 
Committee of the parish of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, for “ suffering noxious and offen- 
sive matter to accumulate in the arches,” as 
it had done for years, causing stench and 
nuisance in their most aggravated forms, 
| The vestry clerk of St. Martin’s parish, 
stated that so deadly was this nuisance, that 
even passengers from the steamboats had been 
suddenly seized with illness, and one had died 
in consequence. Mr. Lake, surgeon, said 
that malignant fever had lately broken out on 
the premises from the same cause, and had 
determined him and others to put the law in 
| force. Certain parties, it was observed, had 
| threatened law in retaliation, if their “ vested 
| rights” were interfered with by the Paving 
Committee ; but at length the greater number 
of the defendants condescended to allow the 
committee to cleanse the premises for them, 
and the remainder promised to do so them- 
selves, Ata public meeting lately held at 
| the Western Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion, Leicester-square, Sir Charles Aldis in 
the chair, to consider the best means of pre- 
venting disease and pestilence in the metropo- 
| lis, it was resolved, by acclamation, that the 
interment of the dead in the midst of the liv- 
ing should be prohibited by law; that no effec- 
tive measures for protecting the public health 
will ever be carried out by irresponsible paro- 
chial boards; but that the various paroghial 
authorities be urgently requested to do’whut 
they possibly ean towards the abolition of ¢ess- 
pools, under Lord Morpeth’s act, the frequent 
cleansing of streets and gully-holes, coarts, 
yards, and alleys, the erection of public water- 
| closets and urinals, and the establishment of 
parochial baths and wash-houses, To the 
model lodging-house in St. Giles’s, opened on 
Monday week, has been added a library of 
| 400 volumes. Lectures also are to be given 
by a committee of 16 gentlemen, turn about, 
on some interesting and popular subject. 
| A number of houses in Billingsgate have been 
sold by auction for removal from the site of 
the new Coal Exchange, which is to be forth- 
with begun, on a plan which was exhibited in 
the Royal Institution, Trafalgar-square, and 
which will cost about 100,000/. The sub- 
scriptions to the building fund for St. Mary’s 
| Hospital, Cambridge-place, Paddington, now 




















| amount to 21,287/. odds. The hospital is to 
be made complete for about 400 patients.—— 
Christchurch, Greenwich, the foundation-stone 
| of which was laid on the 2nd instant, by Mr. 
| John Angerstein, is to be built by Messrs. 
Farrant and Turrel, from a design by Messrs. 
Brown and Kerr, of Norwich. 








Dame Watis.—When damp walls proceed 
| from deliquescence in the case of muriate of 
soda, &e., in intimate combination with the 
sand used for the mortar, it is merely neces- 
sary to wash the wall with a strong solution 
ofalum. This converts the deliquescent salt 
into an efflorescent one, and the cure is com- 
| plete. Or, alam may be added to the plaster 
jin the first instance.—D,. Murrey. 
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THE GAS MOVEMENT IN THE FORTH- 
COMING PARLIAMENT. 





Some of our contemporaries of the news- | 
paper press, such as the Liverpool Weekly | 
News, already quoted, and the Bridgewater 
Times, unquoted till now, but who, while also 
directing attention to the gas movement, as at 
length a national question for decision in the 
forthcoming Parliament, and at the same time | 
freely doing us the credit to declare that “ the | 
public are greatly indebted to Tnx Buitver 
for the agitation of the gas question, which, | 
despite the powerful opposition of the metro- 
politan gas companies, aided by their provincial 
monopolists, has been continued, till the | 
kingdom, from one extent to the other, has | 
rung with his alarums, and many of the com- | 

yanies have been frightened into something | 
like consistent charges for the article they 
render to the public,’—have of late been 
“ strenuously recommending ” to their readers 
(as we ourselves, indeed, also did) the pro- 
priety of every constituency in the kingdom 
taking advantage of the present position of the 
gas investigation, and urging on those Parli- 
amentary representatives who are about to issue 
forth from the impending general election (now 
more than in medias es) the necessity of seeing 
that the subject is thoroughlysifted and justice 
done. How far the constituencies have called 
for or will obtain such pledges as will be prac- 
tically useful remains to be seen. But we 
would ourselves be inclined to place much less 
reliance on pledges than on the force of reason 
and fact upon the minds of the new members 
themselves, whether pledged or unpledged ; 
to the end that one of the most rampant and 
“abominable monopolies and means of extor- 
tion with which this country has been or is in- 
flicted ” be forthwith effectually emasculated ; | 
and to that end we would—nay we only can— | 
refer them, in the first place, to what has been | 
already urged in the present volume of Tue | 








Buinper, in which alone this question has | 
been systematically and originally argued as a | 
question of disinterested public principle, the | 
importance of which in the eyes of the compa- | 
nies themselves, and the conscious imminence | 
of their peril, have recently, as our readers 
know, been very clearly evinced by the con- 
sequent appearance of an undisguised organ of 
MONOPOLY, in the shape of a monthly perio- 
dical devoted exclusively to the interests of the 
companies that be against all that would hence- 
forth compel them, by fair competition or 
otherwise, to renounce a portion of their in- 
deed enormous gains, 

But the attention, it now appears, of all 
and sundry the new members of Parliament 
has already been pointedly drawn to Tur 
Buiiper’s efforts, although for a very different 
purpose, or end, to any ever contemplated by 
Us, namely, not to the destruction of monopoly, 
but to the enforcement of a sort of G/ack mail 
from its public plunder, in the shape of taxes 
for behoof of the revenue, to the amount of 
2,000,0002, out of one little corner of the 
monopolist free-profit-purse! A tax on the 
light of day we have long bad, and a tax on 
darkness, in the place of it, has been only re- 
cently suggested ; but here we have a tax on 
the only passable light wherewith to enlighten 
our physical darkness! Were such a tax 
eventually one on mere monopoly itself, as it 
is intended to be, it would be unoljectionab/e ; 
but it would merely tend to perpetuate mono- 
poly and to prevent the cheap diffusion of the 
best of all yet practicable substitutes for the 
light of day; and we are on various grounds 
opposed to it. : 

The author of this project is Mr. H. Fitz- 
(rerald, who enforces his idea by a calculation 
of the “enormous surplus profit in hand” 
amongst fourteen metropolitan companies, 
from whose annual surplus of 457,497/. he 
proposes to slice off the comparatively moderate | 
tax of 1s. out of 6s. per 1,000 cubic feet of gas, | 
a tax which, in this case alone, would yield 
122,434/. ; and in order to shew that such com- 
panies can afford to make gas at Jess than even 
4s. 6d., he refers members of Parliament “to 
Tue Buivper newspaper from January 29th, | 
1247,” and to another calculation, given by 
himself, of the expenditure and receipts of the | 
Imperial Gas Light and Coke Company, from 
which it appears, that when deductions to the 
amount of 61 ,5431.,—including 13,7752, or 10 
per cent., on the gross receipts of 137,757/. for | 
all charges for the establishment,—6,%87/., or | 





5 per cent., for shareholders,—and 40,8800, for 
51,100 tons of coals, at 16s, per ton,—are made 
from the gross receipts, which include 109,2264. 
for 364,038,500 cubic feet of gas, at 6s. per 
1,000 feet; 3,832/. for 613,200 gallons of gas 
tar, at 1¢d. per gallon; and 2,342/. for 562,100 
gallons of ammonia, at 1d. per gallon,—there 
still remain of net receipts a sum of 76,2132, 
leaving a surplus profit of 58,0092, after 
deduction of the tax of 18,2041. “ Bad debts,” 
he very appropriately gives to the “ breeze.” 
However accurate or inaccurate these calcu- 
lations may be, the declaration that the com- 


| panies “can afford to make gas at less than 


4s. Gd. the 1,000 cubic feet’ is undeniable ; 
and he with great justice maintains, that “if 
their full consumption of coals were taken, 
which cannot be obtained without a parlia- 
mentary return, the surplus profit would nearly 
be doubled,” even on the moderate estimate of 
the cheapness of price at which they could 
afford to make gas ; on which interesting sub- 
ject we have already thrown not a little light; 
and, for the sake of increasing that light even 
a little more, we will now add another and 
rather astriking instance of what is practicable 
elsewhere than in the metropolis, although 
it is only in such peculiar circumstances as 
those about to be adduced, that such little 
secrets of the gas-house happen, now and then, 
to come broadly and plainly out. The pecu- 
liarity of the circumstances alluded to might 
easily be guessed at, when it is considered, 
that if gas-works really do yield gas at an 
almost nominal price compared with what the 
companies charge for it, one would naturally 
expect, that in such eases as those of public 
institutions, which may happen, as a few of 
them do, to make their own gas, and make no 
secret of their accounts of cost and profit, the 
secret would inevitably come out. Now we 
have long been looking for just such a little 
secret, and, if we mistake not, out it seems to 
have come with a vengeance, if the Leeds 
Mercury, as quoted by the Sheffield Iris, is to 
be credited. It appears that at the Wakefield 
House of Correction the gas used is made on 
the premises at 54d. per 1,000 cubic feet! To 
be sure that is “exclusive of servants’ 
wages,’ and even in all probability of 
interest on outlay for apparatus and for 
repairs; but let us suppose that Wakefield 
House of Correction gas were sold to the 
public at 4s. 6d. (the mitigated price named by 
Mr. Fitz-Gerald, far less at 6s., the actual 
price demanded in the metropolis), to 
cover these expenses, —even in that case 
no less than about é¢en hundred per cent. 








beyond the actual cost of the gas so sold, | 


would be saddled on the public, in order to 
cover the mere outlay for wages and repairs, 
and interest and dividends—or multiplicands 
or whatever such rightroyal retarns deserve to 
be called! Now here is “ a secret worth know- 
ing.” ‘True, our metropolis does not stand in 
the midst of a coal field, but what of that? It 
seems to stand in the midst of what is vastly 
bette: ,—ndmely, amine of gold itself! And 
as for returns like these they ought to clear out 
the expense of carrying coals from the very 
antipodes,and that (oo ten times over, and plenty 
to spare. Well might Mr. Cox, a prac- 
tical gas producer, say that companies in cer- 
tain (or rather in wncertain) circumstances, 
might sellgas with a profit at 3s. 8d. per 1,000 
cubic feet.(@) Yes, well they might, to oblige 
the public! And well might Mr. Cox, too, 
declare that he himself had supplied the Great 
Western Railway Company at Swindon with 
gas at ls. 8d. per 1,000 cubic feet, and did not 
lose by it.” (6) Modestly spoken indeed! No 
wonder, moreover, that many manufacturers 
at Sheffield, “considering 2s. 6d. to be too 
high, manufactured their own.” (c) And well, 
too, might a dividend of 5 per cent., with 
continued prosperity, occur at North Shields 
in the very face of a reduction from beyond 
5s. per street lamp—which ‘ could not pos- 


| sibly pay,’—down all the way to 17s., which 


did pay !(d) No wonder, in fine, that no metro- 
politan or other gas company cares to give a 
fuir trial to Radley’s patent, taken out in 1¢45, 
for the manufacture of gas from old bones or 


| other offal at 5d. per 1,000 cubic feet ! 


The curious inference fairly deducible from 
ali this, reminds us strongly of the contemp- 
tuous reply of an insolvent surgeon to a friend 
of our own, when congratulated on the profit- 





ib} See p. 85, ante, 
d) See p. 280, andes. 


1) See p. 8 


fe} Bee p. 11, ante. 
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able move he had made in establishing a com- 
pany for the sale of drugs,—an article which 
was commonly understood to yield a profit of 
elevenpence in the shilling. ‘ Elevenpence 
in the shilling !” responded the quondam Escu- 
lapius, with sovereign dignity, “ Elevenpence 
in the penny you mean ! 

We have much more to add, especially with 
reference to the vast benefits in store for the 
— in the endless diffusion of cheap gas, for 

eat and comfort, as well as for light and 
safety, throughout all the penetralia of domes- 
tic and municipal arrangements, if their Par- 
liamentary representatives only do their duty ; 
but we must defer the remainder till another 
opportunity, remarking only, in the meantime, 
that although the transfer of the main bulk of 
the enormous profits of the companies to the 
pockets of the public,—under deduction of no 
such extinguisher of our lights as darkness or 
the prevalence of blank wails and extinguished 
vinlows proves the tax on our light of day to 
have ever been,—would be a transfer that 
would fructify in the form of an immense dif- 
fusion of not only light but heat, to the more 
immediate and permanent benefit of the public 
themselves,—the frequent experience of Go- 
vernment in the compensatory benefits derived 
from immense reductions of taxation on artis 
cles af general use, ought to enlighten even 
those really blind leaders of the darkened 
public, the monopolists, to a knowledge 
of the assured fact, that they themselves 
would be equally and much more satisfactorily 
benefited by the substitution of smaller profits, 
indefinitely multiplied by the endless demand 
to which an immense reduction in the charges 
yet insisted on would inevitably lead, a demand 
which can only arise out of such a previous 
reduction of price, whether voluntary or by 
compulsion.* 





THE RETARDATION OF GLASS PAINTING 
IN ENGLAND. 
FREEMASONS OF THE CHURCH. 





Ar a meeting of the Freemasons of the 
Church, held on the 10th instant, a committee 
was appointed to co-operate with certain other 
societies in adopting means to obtain and pre- 
serve Shakspeare’s house.t 

Mr. William Cave Thomas read a paper 
“On the Positive Science and Mathematical 
Principles involved in the Fine Arts,” which 
we give elsewhere in extenso. 

At a previous meeting reference had been 
made to the state of the painted window in 
Limehouse Church, which is so decayed as in 
many parts to shew the original surface of the 
glass. 

In reply to an inquiry as to the cause of 
this, Mr. Wilmshurst read the following 
remarks:—‘‘ The simple answer would be, 
that the colours, instead of being vitrified, have 


_been used in varnish, either entirely or par- 





| as itis, itis topsy-turvy to all right inten 


| ite use still further economical tot 


tially. But as we cannot suppose any gentle- 
men or committee would sanction the outlay 
of a considerable sum of money to decorate a 
church, with the certain knowledge that in a 
few months it would become unsightly and 
defaced, exciting ridicule, instead of reverence, 
in the house of God, we must look further for 
the cause. 

Some time since my attention was called 
professionally to the window of a neighbouring 
church, viz., Poplar. When I first went it 
had all the appearance of small streamlets of 
dirty water running over it, from top to bot- 
tom, and bad so strange an effect (being a 
figure of Christ) that some of the parishioners 
said they would be content to pay handsomely 
for its demolition, Upon examination I found 





* That gas companies do not clearly perceive how essential it is 
that the initiative in such a movemeut srust be taken by them in 
large reductions of price, and not by the public in any previous 
increase of demand, is evident from the downright nonsense sorae- 
times uttered by even those who are now beginning to open their 
eyes to the pecessity and advantage of some such movement. Thus, 
for instance. the Devonpert company jor their recognized 

rent mablic are indebted for setting an excell 
express what is o 

trt , it is, Im ome se - t 

ore like the ide i whatever ia, is, than any thing 

nthe shape of sound inference, “ That the demand for gas 

lhe croudty increased if i became more generally weed, there oan 

i; and in proportion to the (previous) increase of the 

nh, 80 Will it (a#cbaeguentiy) be in the power of the direr- 

tors, from time to time, to lower the price of their gus, and thus render 

mublic.”-—( Pamphlet on the ad- 

8 to be derive from the general wee of gra, ke.) Had it here been 

at the demand for gas would be greatly inci 

‘eutly reduced,there can he no do 
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the figure was painted or laid in (to use an 
artist’s phrase) in vitrified colours, of course 
immoveable ; then it had been finished, to a 
deep and full tone of colour, completely in 
varnish, which is now, and has been for some 
years, rapidly disappearing; and if the varnish 
colour was completely removed, the window 
would be like a vision of its former self. Upon 
inquiry, I came to the following conclusion as 
to the cause of many windows, painted about 
the same period, being in this lamentable state, 

Until within a very few years, it was the 
constant and almost undeviating practice for 
gentlemen and committees to give commis- 
sions for stained-glass windows to men in 
various businesses, and not to the artists by 
whom the windows were to be painted,—the 


! 


painter being usually kept in profound igno- | 


rance as to its destination, and the person for 
whom it was painted, lest, by the artist be- 
coming known, the orders should flow into his 
hands. I have had applications to paint win- 


dows, some of them after the best Italian | 


masters, from glass-cutters, chandelier manu- 
facturers, glaziers, upholsterers, house-pain- 
ters, dealers in curiosities, ironmongers, and 
carpenters, all of whom had, no doubt, repre- 
sented themselves as the fitting supervisors and 
directors of works of art. [l am. afraid, the 
grand consideration with them would be, in a 
majority of cases, how much per cent. could 
be obtained by the transaction,—their first in- 








“the said building, inasmuch as it is not used 
as a hospital, or for the assemblage of per- 
sons in large numbers, or for any public pur- 
pose, but is, from the natare of its occupaney, 
invariably occupied by a peculiarly limited 
number of persons, was to be deemed to bea 
building of the first, or dwelling-house class; 
and as regards the thickness of the walls of 
the proposed new rooms, that such rooms being 
to be built against a substantial external wall 
of the existing building, and that no part of 
such walls (except for the formation of one 








The builder, Mr. Poole, contended, that | under the 3lst section of the Metropolitan 


| Buildings Act, that although the walls of 





doorway in each story) is to be removed, the | 


said rooms are to be distinctly rated, and con- 
stitute an attached building of the second rate 
of the first class.” 

The award of the referees was,—“ That the 
building in question is a ‘ hospital’ within 
the meaning and for the purposes of the Me- 
tropolitan Buildings Act, and that it corre- 
sponds in form, strueture, and disposition, with 
a dwelling-house; and inasmuch as it so con- 
forms, and moreover covers more than four- 
teen squares, that it is a building of the extra 
first-rate of the third or publie building class ; 


| and with regard to the proposed structure (or | 


quiry, who will paint it for the least money; | 


in fact, from the artist being unknown, they 


four rooms), we do hereby determine and 
award, that the same is an addition to the said 
extra first-rate building, and not an attached 
building, within the meaning of the Metropo- 
litan Buildings Act; but inasmuch as it con- 
tains two stories only, and having regard to the 


| height of such stories, and inasmuch as regard- 


were enabled to give any sum they thought 


proper. Canthe result we now witness inthe two 
churches under consideration be marvelled at. 
The painter had no prospect of fame to incite 
him, no character to lose, and was only 
anxious to finish his dreary task, by hook or 
by varnish, in order to receive the beggarly 
reward of his toil. 

To.such expedients did tradesmen have re- 
course to prevent the patron and the artist 
becoming acquainted, that if the former ex- 
pressed a wish to see the work in progress, he 
was told, to get a good work painted he had 
sent it to Italy, &c. And the large sums paid 
for works, and the small price paid to the 
painters, would, if stated, be incredible. 

I'hese circumstances will, I think, in part 
account for the wretched state of many modern 
windows. I am very happy to say, that the 
system is now much altered for the better, and 


ing its connection with the main building it is 
structurally an independent building, not ex- 
ceeding in area a building of the second-rate 
of the dwelling-house class, and having regard 
to the circumstances that by schedule C, part 
2, walls of the thickness of thirteen inches 
only are prescribed for second-rate baildings 


| of the first class, we do hereby approve of the 


| the proposed addition to the building wholly | 
- | of the defendants condescended to allow the 


a tradesman would find it difficult to get any | 


one of repute to execute a window for him,— 
although there are many examples occurring 
at the present time, both of committees and 
professional men giving the preference to men 
in business, rather than have direct intercourse 
with the painter; thus checking the advance- 
ment of art, and procuring inferior works ; as, 
until the artist feels his true position, and that 
his best aspirations are dependent upon the 
character of his works, it is hopeless to expect 
works of equal merit to those produced where 
royalty and public opinion reward the meri- 
torious. 

Under proper encouragement, there can be 
no doubt, that works will be transmitted to 
posterity equally durable and beautiful as the 
most celebrated examples of antiquity.” 





AWARDS OF OFFICIAL REFEREES. 





STRUCTURES OF THE PUBLIC 


BUILDING CLASS. 

Witn regard to a building known as Otto 
Hlouse, and situated at North-end, Fulham, 
whieh is occupied as a private lunatic asylum, 
and covers more than fourteen squares, it was 


ADDITIONS TO 


proposed walls being built of the thickness of 
thirteen inches only—but we are of opinion 
that in building the said addition, it will be the 
duty of the said Henry Poole to make the floors 


of the passages between the main building and | 


of fire-proof materials, and to make a stair- 
case to lead to the passages in the upper story 
of such addition to the building, inlike manner 
wholly of fire-proof materials.” 


RAISING ON OLD WALLS. 


With regard to a building at the corner of 


Great Russell-street and Tottenham-court- 


| road, it was proposed by Mr. E. B. Lamb to 


raise the front external walls toa height not 
exceeding seven feet above the level of the 
existing walls. This was objected to by the 
district surveyor, he being of opinion that the 
walls were not sufliciently secure to allow of 


| the raising “‘ the wall next Tottenham-court- 
| road, which is built upon a wood brestsummer 





proposed toadd thereto a building of two stories, | 


containing four rooms. The district surveyor 
was of opinion that the building is occupied asa 


(as is the other wall), overhanging to the ex- 


buildings already built may be of the thick- 
nesses —— by the said Act, after any 
intended raising of the walls of such build- 
ings, it will not be lawful to raise any such 
building if, in the opinion of the district sur- 
veyor, any such walls be not sufficiently secure 
to allow of such raising; and, cconndby, with 
regard to the building in question, we hereby 
find and certify, determine and award, that 
the district surveyor has properly objected to 
the raising of the building in question, inas- 
much as the walls of the building are not suf- 
ficiently secure, and are so defective as to be 
incapable of being rendered sufficiently secure 
to be raised upon; and we do, as required by 
the said requisition, direct that the walls which 
have been raised be forthwith taken down to 
the extent, at least, to which they have been 
raised,” 





METROPOLITAN. 


Twenty owners and occupiers of the 
“ dark arches” under Adelphi-terrace, 
amongst whom were Miss Bardett Coutts, 
Mr. Chaplin, M.P., Sir Edmund Antrobus, 
Mr. Marjoribanks, &c., were “ brought up” 
at Bow-street, on the 12th inst., under the 
Paving Act, and at the instance of the Paving 
Committee of the parish of St. Martin’s-in- 
the- Fields, for “ suffering noxious and offen- 
sive matter to accumulate in the arches,” as 
it had done for years, causing stench and 
nuisance in their most aggravated forms, 
The vestry clerk of St. Martin’s parish, 
stated that so deadly was this nuisance, that 
even passengers from the steamboats had been 
suddenly seized with iliness, and one had died 
in consequence. Mr. Lake, surgeon, said 
that malignant fever had lately broken out on 
the premises from the same cause, and had 
determined him and others to put the law in 
force. Certain parties, it was observed, had 
threatened law in retaliation, if their “ vested 
rights” were interfered with by the Paving 
Committee ; bat at length the greater number 


committee to cleanse the premises for them, 
and the remainder promised to do so them- 





| selves. Ata publie meeting lately held at 


the Western Literary and Scientific Instita- 
tion, Leicester-square, Sir Charles Aldis in 


| the chair, to consider the best means of pre- 
| venting disease and pestilence in the metropo- 


lis, it was resolved, by acclamation, that the 
interment of the dead in the midst of the liv- 
ing should be prohibited by law; that no effec- 
tive measures for protecting the public health 
will ever be carried out by irresponsible pago- 
chial boards; but that the various paroghial 


| authorities be urgently requested to do’what 


tent of four inches, whilst the wall fronting to | 
| Great Russell-street shews a considerable fis- 


sure throughout its height, in the line of the 
wall fronting the house in question from the 
adjoining house, No. 2, Great Russell-street.” 

Mr. Lamb was of opinion that the walls 
were sufficiently secure to allow of the raising 
thereof, and that such walls being of the thick- 
ness prescribed by the said Act, it is not com- 
petent to the district surveyor to object 
thereto. 

The district surveyor contended, “ that be- 


the district surveyor to object thereto, if he is 
of opinion that such raising ought not to be 
done; and that it is competent to him to ob- 
ject, whether such building be an already or a 
hereafter-built building ; and that by the pro- 
vision in section 31 of the said Act, with re- 


| gard to buildings already built, it is not in- 


hospital, and that, being so occupied, it was to | 


be deemed to belong to the third, or public 
building class; and that inasmuch as it corre- 


sponded in form, structure,and disposition with | 


a dwelling-house, and covered more than four- 
teen squares, it was to be deemed a building 
of the extra first-rate; “and that, being a 
building of the extra first-rate of the third 
class, the thickness of the external walls of the 
proposed new rooms must be at the least 21} 
inches, unless the official referees should other- 
wise appoint; and also that the floor of the 
passage, on both stories, must be wholly suap- 


ported, constructed, formed, made, and finished | 


fire-proof,” 


t 


tended to limit the power of objecting to walls 
of insufficient thickness of buildings already 
built, but that it is thereby intended to provide 
that already built buildings may not be raised 
under any circumstances, unless with the con- 
sent of the district surveyor; and that under 
no circumstances may 
thickness of buildings already built be raised 
to an additional height exceeding ten feet.” 

When the referees surveyed the building, 
they found the walls of the building had been 
already raised to the proposed additional 
height. 

Their award was, first, with regard to the 


they possibly ean towards the abolition of ¢ess- 
pools, under Lord Morpeth’s act, the frequent 
cleansing of streets and gully-holes, coarts, 
yards, and alleys, the erection of public water- 


| closets and urinals, and the establishment of 





parochial baths and wash-houses. To the 
model lodging-house in St. Giles’s, opened on 
Monday week, has been added a library of 
400 volumes. Lectures also are to be given 
by a committee of 16 gentiemen, turn about, 
on some interesting and popular subject. 
A number of houses in Billingsgate have been 





| sold by auction for removal from the site of 
| the new Coal Exchange, which is to be forth- 


| amount to 21,2877. odds. 
| be made complete for about 400 patients. 


“inte "att Tuareg nh yale ae Fg gg ey Se | with begun, on a plan which was exhibited in 
fore any building be raised, it is the duty o | the Royal Institution, Trafalgar-square, aia 


which will cost about 100,000/. Ihe sub- 
scriptions to the building fund for St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Cambridge-place, Paddington, now 
The hospital is to 








Christchurch, Greenwich, the foundation-stone 


of which was laid on the 2ad instant, by Mr. 
| John Angerstein, is to be built by Messrs. 


walls of insufficient | 


| plete. 


Farrant and Turrel, from a design by Messrs. 
Brown and Kerr, of Norwich, 








Dame Watts.— When damp walls proceed 
from deliquescence in the case of muriate of 
soda, &c., in intimate combination with the 
sand used for the mortar, it is merely neces- 
sary to wash the wall with a strong solution 
ofalam. This converts the deliquescent salt 
into an efflorescent one, and the cure is com- 
Ur, alam may be added to the plaster 


jurisdiction of the district surveyor generally, } in the first instance.—Dy. Murrey. 
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EARLY ENGLISH BENCH 


AYSGARTH CHURCH, YORKSHIRE. 
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EARLY ENGLISH WOODWORK. 
AYSGARTH CHURCH, YORKSHIRE. 





Sin,—In wandering a summer's day last 
month amidst the enchanting scenery of Wens- 
ley-dale, in the West Riding of the county of 
York, I found myself towards evening at the 
preity little village of Aysgarth, celebrated by 
its proximity to the superb falls of the river 
Ure. 

My custom is always, if practicable, to see 
the interior of a church, however humble its 
appearance, and in this instance my curiosity 
was well rewarded by the discovery of two 
early English bench ends, carved in oak, and 
somewhat like the accompanying drawing. I 
am not even a tolerable antiquary, but it struck 
me that in the numerous works on Gothic 
architecture that I had seen of late years, no- 
thing approaching this interesting relic of 
early English woodwork had either been no- 
ticed or engraved ; and viewing it in this light, 
[ fancied that you might deem it worth a place 
in your interesting journal. Myself and an 
architectural friend examined them closely, 
and at once were satisfied that they were 
genuine examples, and not copies of old work, 
executed at some much later date. 

‘The carving is characterised by the usual 
features so often met with in stonework of that 
date, conveying at once to the antiquary or 
architect an unmistakable signature of its date. 
The two elbows (both in a similar state of 


Besides these interesting relics, the church 


_ contains much woodwork of a very ornate and 


dilapidation) occupy the same position, #.¢., at | 
the end of the stall seats in the chancel, | 


and stand on each side of the rood screen door, 


und abutting against it, as shewn in the 


sketch. 

Vhe drawing will, 1 hope, clearly demon- 
strate that portion of the elbow at present ex- 
isting. ‘The dotted lines are intended to shew 
my humble attempt at a restoration of the form 
it may have assumed when perfect. Both the 
sides are carved, and otherwise ornamented in 
a similar manner, thongh at present a board 
is nailed against the interior, esusing me at 
first sight to imagine it only sunk carving, 
and not pierced, he design may be, I think, 
justly entitled to credit, and doubtless in those 
early times of scarce woodwork was considered 
as something first-rate. 


splendid character. The roodloft (given in 
Whittaker’s “ Richmondshire”) is magnifi- 
cent, and at the present day has its painting 
and gilding quite perfect; two perpendicular 
standards, most elaborately and exquisitely 
carved, make the finish to the front of the 
stalls, in the same manner as the bench ends 
do to the seats, and two chantry screens, of 
perpendicular date, are to be found in the 
chancel. One of them bears an inscription, 
giving the name and date of a certain Abbot 
of nase and thus plainly indicating the 
histo y of'so much sumptuous woodwork in so 
simple a village church. 

Jervaulx Abbey is about nine miles distant, 
and contains amidst its ruins some valuable 
specimens of early English date, characterized 
more especially by the great elegance of its 
mouldings. The remains existing at the pre- 
sent day were founded about the end of the 
twelfth century. 

Wensley-dale, besides its well-knownand un- 
rivalled scenery, contains many examples of 
old English architecture, and will well repay 
the student or antiquary fortwo or three days’ 
ramble. pais 

Lancaster, July 30th. 


*,* The elevation is on a scale of one inch 
to a foot: the section is half the real size. 








THE ANTIQUARIAN RAMBLE IN 
WARWICKSHIRE, * 
BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 





Ar ashort distance from Coventry, of which 
we have already spoken, is Coomle Abbey, the 
seat of Lord Craven, where the unfortunate 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of James 1., and 
afterwards Queen of Bohemia, passed the early 
ard of her life. Howitt, in fis “ Visits to 

emarkable Places,” says, with some justice, 
that “Coombe Abbey has altogether that air 
and those vestiges of old times which must, 
independent of its connection with the Queen 
of Bohemia, give it great interest in the eyes 
of the lovers of old English homes, and of the 








© See pages 357 and 373, ante 





anaemenas 


traces of past generations.” So little care, 
however, seems employed to preserve consis- 
tency in the fittings and furniture of the rooms, 
that the pleasure which would otherwise be 
found in a ramble through it is materially 
lessened. 

The architecture is of various character, 
much intermixed and Sofguend by alterations 
at different periods. The eloisters of the abbey 
which once occupied the site, now included 
within the house, are Norman. The most 
interesting apartment, known as the Eliza- 
bethan room, completed in the reign of 
James I., and which formed of the suite 
occupied by the princess, has a fine game 
piece of the period, partly of wood, partly 
stone. In connection with this suite of rooms 
is the quaint and interesting garden porch, 
engraved in our last volame,* where will also 
be found an account of the Abbey. 

There is a large number of paintings of 
various degrees of excellence, including the 
“ Samuel and Eli,” of Rembrandt,—a marvel- 
lous production, well worth a pilgrimage. 

Amongst the other interesting old houses 
visited by the association was Astley Castle, 
the seat of Lord Lifford, originally a fortified 
erection of early date, but now for the most 
part modernized. Puerts of the exterior, be- 
longing to the time of the Tudors, retain 
their characteristics, and the moat remains, 

Astley Church, closely adjoining the residence, 
has several points of considerable interest. 
According to Dugdale, Sir Thomas de Astley 
built here in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Edward IIl., “a most fair and beautifull 
collegiat church in the form of a cross, dedi- 
cated to the assumption of the blessed Virgin, 
with a tall spire, covered with lead.” ‘The 
spire being pulled down by an after owner, 
the tower decayed, and was rebuilt about 1607. 
At the same time was totally taken away “all 
the west part of the church, with the north 
and south cross iles, making that which was 
the quire the body of the church.” They also 
pulled down the chapels, “setting up that 


| which stood on the north side at the east end 


for achancell.” This agrees with the present 
arrangement of the church. The added chancel 
has upon the face of the masonry the date 
1608, in Jarge sculptured figures. 

In the nave (formerly the chancel) is a series 
of eighteen canopied stalls, with a figure 
painted on the wall at the back of each, and a 
legend in a scroll, 

A very short distance from Castle Ast- 
ley stands Arbury, the beautiful seat of Mr. 
Newdegate Newdegate, M.P., who re- 
ceived the association with elegant hospitality. 
The drawing-room and dining-hall, in the 
late pointed style, are remarkable, if we were 
rightly informed, as having been executed from 
the drawings of an amateur, Sir Francis New- 
degate, at a time when Gothic architecture 
was less understood than it is now. Arbury 
contains a number of very interesting pictures 
and portraits,¢ amongst which is the remark- 
able painting, or rather series of paintings, 
inscribed, “ The combate in Paris betwixt John 
de Astley and Peter de Mape, 2¥th August, 
A.D. 1438,” and “ The Combate in Smithfield 
betwixt Sir John de Astley and Sir Philip 
Boyle, 30th January, a.p. 1441,” engraved, as 
many of our readers will remember, in Dug- 
dale’s “* Warwickshire.” 

Of Mr. Newdegate’s beautiful grounds, and 
his pleasant speech at the luncheon, we may 
not stoptospeak. Marche, marche, toujours ! 
(as in Le Juif Errant) is ever the ery at the 
archeological meetings. We once more take 
to the rail, and, before leaving for London, 
whisk our readers back to Kenilworth, that we 
may, in redemption of our promise, lay before 
them a representation of the interesting Nor- 
man doorway in the church there, engraved 
from a drawing made some years ago by the 
late W. Alexander, F.S.A. 

In the course of these notes, which we have 
confined as closely as possible to matters con- 
nected with our architectural antiquities, we 
have not alluded to the visit of the Associa- 
tion to Stratford on- Avon, and the steps that 
were there taken to insure the retention of 
Shakspeare’s house. This was from no luke- 
warmness towards the proposal : we have long 
since and more than once expressed our strong 
feeling on the subject, and we suggested a 
plan for purchasing it, which has been very 


+ Mo Ved re by the ert attention 
any ene y way, to require ; 
to ensure their preservation. “ 
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NORMAN DOORWAY, KENILWORTH CHURCH. 
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generally quoted as “from a contemporary.” 
The fact is, however, that further excitement 
seems unnecessary. The house must be ob- | 
tained for the nation; whether our great bard | 
was born in it or not,—even if it be like “ my | 
father’s knife,” which had first a new blade | 
and then a new handle, and is still preserved 
“ because it was my father’s knife,” the house 
must be purchased, protected, and honoured, 
and we have no doubt will be. We are not 
at all anxious, however, that the hucksters, in 
whose unworthy hands this honoured relic is, 
should make a harvest out of public feeling, as 
they evidently wish to do, and we are more 
disposed at this moment, therefore, to ery cau- 
tion than to help push.° 





AN ACCOUNT OF WARWICK CASTLE.+ 
The castle of Warwick bas no architectural 
features which can clearly be traced to @ period 
earlier than that of Edward I. or II.; but that 
from a very remote date, it has existed as a 
place of importance in our national history, 
may be fairly inferred. Long before the 
twelfth century, its defences had been re- 
peatedly exposed to the assaults and violence 
of invaders, and it was not until that date it 
assumed the form which seemed to defy the 





* We defer the conclusion of our ramble with the “ Archaologi- 
cal Institute.” im Norfolk, till next week. 
The following is the more detailed account of this fine struc- 


attacks of violence, or the more insidious as- 
saults of time. We find it stated, that in 542, 
Dubritius, bishop of Llandaff, afterwards 
archbishop of St. David's, made his episcopal 
seat at Warwick, in the church of All Saints, 
where afterwards the castle was built, and I 
conceive the present chapel to have been built 
on this site; an early stone coffin exhibited at 
the porter’s lodge, having been discovered near 
this spot, warrants this inference. In 915, 


a strong fortification, called “ The Dounjeon,” 


mity of the castle. The mound forms a con- 
spicuous object in the general view, but no 
traces of Ethelfleda’s fortification are to be dis- 
cerned. Turchil de Warwick, at the time of 
the Conquest, is said greatly to have enlarged 


nevertheless, bestowed the same (then newly 
built, or rather enlarged) on Henry de Novo 
Burgo, or Newburgh, one of his Norman fol- 


earldom of Warwick. In the year 1153, 
Gundreda, Countess of Warwick (to use Dag- 
dale’s expression) outed King Stephen’s sol- 


diers forth of Warwick Castle, and delivered | 


that fort to Llenry Il. In 1259, Jobn 


Giffard, governor of Kenilworth Castle, sur- | 


prised the garrison at Warwick, and demo- 
lished the walls from tower to tower. Between 


the years 1315 and 1370, Thomas Beauchamp | 
rebuilt the walls of the castle, and it is to him, | 





ture, given Mr. J. G, Jackson, of Leamington, to the British 
yen ee | Association, to which we before referred. 





I think, the greater part of the edifice, which | 


Ethelfleda, the daughter of King Alfred, made | 


on an artificial mound at the western extre- | 


the castle by command of the Conqueror, who, | 


lowers, afterwards promoted by him to the | 


I now proceed to describe, is to be attri- 
| buted. 
From the present entrance a road has been 
for some distance cut through the rock, and at 
its termination the eastern side of the castle 
bursts on the view, Guay’s Tower being the 
nearest object. The moat is dry, anda bridge 
of a single arch supplies the place of the an- 
' cient drawbridge : the openings to receive the 
chains of which are, however, remaining in 
their original state. The portecullis is also re- 
tained and regularly lowered every evening. 

A quick ascent leads to the inner court of the 
‘castle. The whole of this central gateway is 
carefully defended by an internal pair of gates 
(the hooks for which remain), an inner port- 
cullis and court, from the battlements of which, 
and from loop-holes, assailants could be mo- 
lested at all points, as also from a gallery, the 
approach to which is by an inclined plane in a 
passage at the side of the wall. The chambers 
over the outer gateway also command the 
lines of approach, and above those of the inner 
gateway is a flying curtain, communicating 
with the two towers. South of this gate-house 
stands Cesar’s Tower. In plan it is extraor- 
dinary, and well adapted for purposes of resist- 
‘ance and defence. Founded on the rock, it 
appears to defy the attacks of time. No salient 
point occurs on which the cunning engines 
of the besieger could take effect. The plas 
externally presents three segments of a circle, 
and on he side next the inner court the plan 
is angular. Descending by about twenty steps 
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THE BUILDER. 











from the court-yard, the lowest apartment, 


‘called the dungeon, is gained. It is 17 feet | 


4 inches long, and 14 feet 6 inches wide, 
— in two bays. ‘The ribs are deep, and 
uave a plain chamfer. On the south side, an 


opening, one-third the width of the room, | 
admits the light from a deeply splayed window, | 


the opening of which is narrowed to the width 
of six inches towards the outside of the wall. 
On the north side, and at some height from the 


floor is a smaller window, admitting light | 


from the courtyard. 

Emerging from the dungeon and on a level 
with the court-yard, the interior is divided 
intoa principal apartment about 19 feet 6 inches 
by 14 feet 6 inches, and communicating with 
two smaller chambers. The groining, as below, 
is simple early pointed, the rib deep and 
chanifered or slight! y hollowed, the door-jambs 
plain chamfer with deep rebate. The principal 
windows are deeply splayed, the jamb set for- 
wards towards the external wall, the opening 
narrow and ogee-headed, with a single tran- 
som, and the external jamb a double splay 
and fillet. The smaller openings to turret 
stair, &e., are slit lights, with square-headed 
and chamfered jambs. The two floors above 
are similarly arranged, the lower of the two 
hung with some very good tapestry. From 
the third floor are communications with the 
south and eastern ramparts ; and above this 
floor access is gained to the first outer platform 
of the tower. Here the deeply-projecting 
battlements are supported on corbels, between 
which are open spaces, to aliow of missiles being 
thrown down on the assailants below. Above 
this arises the upper tower, having two apart- 
ments, floored over at the height of 6} feet, 
and a single heptagonal chamber above, lighted 
by large square openings in the massive walls, 
and having a groined roof. Above this cham- 
ber is the upper platform of the tower, com- 
manding an extensive view in every direction, 
having on its south-west side another platform 
ascended by steps. 


Proceeding westward from this tower, we | 


descend into the basement of the castle, and 
passing by the more modern portion erected 
under the library, bed-room, &c., the old part 
of the castle is entered. This extends under 
the great hall, ante-room, cedar, and compass 
rooms, armoury passage, and chapel, and is 
groined throughout, the principal portion being 
supported by dwarf pillars of the same early 


character as the groining,—about the time of | 


Richard Il, 

In the ale cellar is a two-light window, indi- 
cative of the character of the building. In the 
south-west angle of the building a small turret 
stair gives afurther descent of seven or eight 
feet, at which level it is now stopped up, but in 
all probability at a lower depth it afforded 
egress from this part of the castle. 


The ancient external features of the castle | 
are much obscured on the south, or river side, | 
by the insertion of numerous windows of late , 
date, and on the north side by the dining-room’ 


and wing buildings, erected for the late Earl 
of Warwick ; but there are sufficient indica- 
tions to warrant the date which I have assigned 
to the structure, the chapel being, perhaps, 
somewhat later in period. Internally the 
whole has been modernised to the date of the 
last century, with the exception of the great 
hall, mentioned before. 

By a passage, said to be formed in the thick- 
ness of the north wall, and called the Armoury 
Passage, the visitor is conducted to a tower, 
baving four angular turrets, and the archway 
in the basement affording egress to the park 
at the foot of Ethelfleda’s Mount: this tower 
has also been much modernised. 

Ethelfleda’s Mount, or Keep, appears to have 
been surrounded by an embattled wall; and 
Hollar’s map, attached to Dugdale, shews a 
tower at the north-west angle, which at pre- 
sent exists, and bas been ascended by an ex- 
ternal stair, renewed from time to time. There 
is one single chamber, with an ascent to the 
summit, Another tower has been added in 
modern times, but according tolerably well 
with the character of the whole. From this 
north-west angle a narrow flight of steps ex- 
tends towards the Bear Tower, but the ram- 
part is terminated abruptly at a short distance, 
4.e., at the break, where the curtain wall is 
thrown across. 

The summit of the mound presents an area 
of about twenty yards in diameter, and in the 
centre stood a fine fir tree, evidently of some 





! age in Dagdale’s time. It is said that build- 
ings exist beneath this area, but I am not 
| aware of any researches having been made, and 
| no indications are at present visible. The area 
| is certainly not too large for a Norman keep 
circular in form, but it is seareely credible that 


mound of earth. A foot below the level of the 
windows of the north-west tower a series of 
round holes occur, which were most probably 
made for self-defence during the siege in 1645, 
From this mound there is an extremely fine 





since then it has been clothed with shrubs and 
fine trees by the late earl, and now presents a 


octangular towers, called the Clarence and 
Bear towers, are connected by a flank wall, 
and the court-yard was here approached by a 
draw-bridge, west of which the moat runs out 
to the level of the ground at the foot of the 
mound. These towers consist each of a single 
chamber, with a small stairease at the side, 
affording access to a rampart, which runs 
round the walls. Over the towers is a spacious 
platform, ascended by steps. A subterraneous 
passage is said to communicate with the 
western tower; and from the eastern rampart 
a considerable flight of steps affords a com- 
munication with the third story of Guy’s Tower. 
This tower, built by Thomas Beauchamp, in 
1393, at a cost of 395. 5s. Zd., is uniform in 
style throughout. The ogee-headed windows 
are inserted in a square, externally chamfered, 
thus differing from the windows of Cesar’s 
‘Tower, which have the ogee head repeated on 
the external moulding.* 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 
Tue Dartmoor granite is about to be quar- 
| ried, it is said, by a body of convicts, to be 
| domiciled at the Prince’s Town prisons. 
The widening of the Old bridge, Bath, long 
contemplated, is about to be commenced, 
The Wesleyan Collegiate Institution, recently 
erected at Taunton, has been opened. The 
building is in the domestic Giothie style, with 
a frontage of hewn stone 240 feet long, and a 
central tower. There are also a terrace, 
swimming bath, playground, lodge, and en- 
trance gates, &c., and the whole establishment 
is well supplied with water from the tower. 
A site for the new post-office, Hereford, 
has been fixed on near the cathedral close.—— 
A new town-hall for Merthyr Tydvil is to be 
built, itis alleged, by the new member, Sir 
John Guest, as a present to his constituents, 
The church of Shelsley Beauchamp, 

















pletion of its restoration, from designs by Mr. 
i Cranston, of Oxford, architect. Its original 
character had been much effaced since the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, when it was 
probably built. The lost proportions have 
been restored, and unsightly superfoetations 
removed. A new north aisle has been added, 
and the whole of the rest of it, in short, raised 
irom its foundations. The roofing and other 
woodwork is of oak, and the pewing plain, with 
stalls in the chancel. ‘The pulpit is of stone. 
Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, has filled the centre 
of the east window with painted glass. Lord 
Ward has given 500/. towards the expense of 
the restorations. A new workhouse is con- 
templated for the Sbepton-Mallet union at a 
cost of about 20,0002, From experiments 
tried at Salford in watering and cleansing the 
streets with hose, applied directly to the water 
mains, and jets with tinned plates placed ob- 
liquely before the nozzle to spread the rounded 
stream into a sheet, it appears that a surface of 
1,500 square yards can be sufficiently watered 
in four minutes, and that a surface of 240 
square yards can be very efficiently scoured in 
three minutes. The jet, however, in the 
latter case, was found to wash away the gravel 
rather injuriously from between the stones. 
As a useful adjunct to the sweeping machine, 
however, its value has been sufficiently tested ; 
and for foot pavements, and perhaps, too, for 
| house-fronts and even— gently applied—for 
windows also, it will be equally useful. Man- 
chester is thus likely to perfect those means of 
cleansing streets which it also originated in 
the sweeping machine. The temporary damp 




















* All the details are giyen.in “ Pugin’s Specimens.” 


. . i 
its walls should be buried by a surrounding | 


view of the dormitory. In Canaletti’s time it | 
was formally planted with clipped firs, but~ 


beautiful and luxuriant appearance. The two | 


Worcester, was lately re-opened, on the com- | 


produced in removing so inveterate and conti- 
nued a source of injurious damp as mud is, 
might well be submitted to, even inde- 
pendently of its refreshing coolness in the 
dry heat of summer. Mr. Edwin Chad- 
| wick and the secretary of the Health of 
Towns’ Association were present in course 
of these experiments. ———In the Leeds 
council the other day, on consideration of 
what is called “ the Architects’ Bill,” for 
| building the new jail, it was proposed to grant 
| to the contractors, Messrs. Perkin and Back- 
| house, a sum of 1507, in addition to the amount 
of their estimate, 552/,, and on account of the 
‘very satisfactory manner’ in which their 
| work had been done, and the ‘much longer 
period’ during which they had been called 
upon to continue their services than what was 
originally contemplated. The town clerk, how- 
ever, read a letter from their solicitor, claim- 
ing a sum of 500/. over and above the amount 
of their contract, on aceount of “ extra pro- 
fessional duties, arising from alterations in the 
original plans and additions,” the work having 
thus, it was alleged, extended a year beyond 
the period originally calculated on. The coun- 
eil were thus, of course, taken a little aback in 
the effectuation of their generous intention, 
and some of the members then rebelled 
against the idea of giving them even 
“one penny more than by law they were 








right in their claim, they had not thrown away 
| that right by employing a solicitor,” and that 
| for alterations made in the original estimate 
they certainly were entitled to remuneration. 
One item of 27/. was admitted to be exigible, 
but no other; and the subject was ultimately 
referred back to the Gaol Committee, with 
power to pay such extra sum as they might 
consider reasonable for work so ‘satisfactorily’ 
done. Messrs. Craven and Sons, the con- 
tractors for the construction of the Sunder- 
land docks, have eommenced their work.—— 
The usual authorities in the Scotch iron trade, 
inquoting pig at 48s. perton,free on board, now 
speak of a further “ decline of full 2s. having 
taken place since Monday last [week], mot- 
withstanding the continuation of the strike 
amongst the miners and colliers, and the stop- 
page of blast furnaces in the Monkland dis- 
tricts;” and one of the chief authorities at 
Birmingham seems to find it necessary, or ad- 
visable, in discussing the prospects of the 
trade in general, to endeavour to suppress 
something like ‘alarm’ by assurances that such 
alarm is not shared in by him at least. 











RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

Tue ‘ extraordinary rise ’ of charges on the 
Eastern Counties line has already begun to 
work out its own cure, by giving rise to the 
re-establishment of coaches on the road be- 
tween London and Cambridge, and to the in- 
crease of cheap steamers between London and 
Yarmouth : so that to that salutary awe which 
the omnibus system already exercises over the 
rising charges on this line of rail, where they 
happen to compete, will soon be added a still 
more general, and, in all probability, still 
more effectual check to its rising ambition. 
——The East Anglian line was opened from 
Lyon to Swaffham on Tuesday week. The 
works were commenced about two years and a 
half sinee, and finished last year to Narbo- 
rough. In the second contract to Swaffham, 
there is still much to do in widening cuttings 
for a double line. The engineer in chief of 
this line is Mr. Valentine, and the resident en- 
gineer, Mr. Hall. The contractor from Lynn 
to Narborough was Mr. J, Walker. Messrs, 
Frost, Fly, and Mathewson were the contrac- 
tors from Narborough to Swaffham, a hilly 
district of chalk and flints, with heavy cuttings 
and embankments, and large bridges. Middle- 
ton, East Winch, and Pentney stations are 
built of Carr stone. The Narborough station 
is ten miles from Lyno. Not far from it the 
line crosses the Narby, a large timber bridge, 
with five openings of 30 feeteach. One of 
the chalk embankments here is 1} miles long 
and 20 feet high. Over the road to Narborough 
there is a large girder bridge; girders 25 feet 
span. Towards Swaffham the line is made up 
of alternate cuttings and embankments. Over 
the last cutting there is a large brick bridge 
of three arches, 30 feet span each, 11 feet 
spring, and 16 feet in height, with arches 
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turned in cement. The Swaffham station is 
only one story in height, of Elizabethan design 
and flint material, with York stone dressings 
and brick quoins. It is 96 feet in length and 
20 feet in height, with 200 feet in length of 

latform. The site is convenient to the town. 
The high road is carried here over a girder 
bridge below which the permanent way is laid 
onwards to Sporle, where there is a station also 
of flint with a long timber platform. By No- 
vember the opening to Dereham is expected to 
complete the railway connection from Lynn to 
Norwich. From 800 to 1,000 men are now 
employed on the works. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Chester and Holyhead Company, 





a report was read by the Secretary, in which | 


it is stated that in the progress of the works 
an average of 90,916/. per month has hitherto 
been expended, and that owing to the progress 
now being made with the tubular bridges and 
the completion of station buildings, &c., the 
average will henceforth be at the rate of 
120,0002, a month, until the main completion 
of the line in February next, when it will be 
opened throughout, except the Britannia or 
Menai Bridge, which is expected to be ready 
in the early part of ‘the ensuing summer. 


the company, under which they are to contri- 
bute 200,0002. towards the formation of a free 
or Government harbour of refuge, and packet 
harbour and pier at Holyhead. In the engi- 
neer’s report, also read, it was stated that one 
of the tubes on the platform at Conway is 
nearly completed, and the plans for moving 
and raising the tubes are being carried out, 
hydraulic presses, chains, and pontoons being 
in progress. The tube so far completed, it is 
said, ‘manifests all the strength and rigidity 
which was anticipated.’ This bridge is ex- 
pected to be ready by November next. The 
Britannia also, is in active progress, but in a 
more backward state than the Conway, where 
the sufficiency of the principle on which 
the tubular bridges are formed, will be 
first tested. In reply to a question put to Mr. 
Stephenson, he said that General Pasley’s let- 


The | 
Pee | 
legislative enactment was also announced to | 
| apparatus of the electric telegraph. 


} 





ter to The Times did not touch the actual | 
| dissipation by moisture, such as rain conduct- 
| ing it into the earth along the usual isolaters, 


principle on which the bridges were being 


constructed, but he admitted that that principle 
was involved in the general's objection to the 
mode of erection. ‘“ There were only two or 


three people in this country,” he said, “ who | 


knew the facts with regard to this kind of 
construction.” 


BUILDER. 


itself in the F stp system. A mercantile 
house has offered to supply every German 
railway carriage with silk blinds, gratis, for 
fifty years, on the mere condition of being al- 
lowed to cover them with advertisements, and 
change them as often as they please. A 
Parisian engineer, named Ybry, has patented 
a new time table, by means of which, at a 
glance, successive trains can be so regulated 
with reference to express or extraordinary 
trains, and to one another, as to avoid collision 
at any one or all points. It shews at once, 
without calculation, by the mere intersection 
of lines representing the length of the line, 
with vertical lines representing time, the place 
and time of any train while on its journey, 
the time of stoppage and departure from any 
station, &c. 











ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 

Tut telegraphic system of Messrs. Brett 
and Little, of Furnival’s-inn, is an elaborate 
result of years of studious ingenuity. The 
first improvement to be noticed is one for the 
equalization and sustainment of galvanic 
power in its continued application to the main 
In this 
case the old evils resulting from the incrusta- 
tion of the battery-plates with sulphate of zine 
are overcome by the establishment of a stead 
and continuous system of percolation tuvoaah 
the main trough, which is supplied witha bare 
sufficiency of dilute acid, to keep the sand in 
which the plates. are imbedded in a state of 
saturation. This supply is sustained from a 
trough above, through nipples which allow it 
to drop down gradually between each pair of 
plates, while the solution of sulphate, as it is 
formed, sinks, by its own gravity, to the bottom 
of the main trough, and escapes through some- 
what similar orifices filled with sponge, into a 
trough below. 

The next improvement is one for the more 
complete isolation of the power thus steadily 
generated, during its course along the telegra- 
phie wires, where it has hitherto been liable to 


This has been obviated by the use of isolaters 
of solid crystal, prolonged below into an in- 
verted cup-like form, from the rim of which all 


| rain must drop or ran, without taking its 


The plans were then and there | 


before the company, but “ it was impossible | 
to make the details intelligible to a large meet- | 
g g 


Indeed, Mr. Stephen- 


ing like the present.” 
admit that ‘“ his 


understood to 


son was 
machinery is very complicated.” The vi- 
bration, he was assured would be very 


trifling, as the weight of the tube would 
be twelve times that of the train; and as 
to a “ Mathematician,” who spoke of vibra- 
tion destroying the tenacity of wrought-iron, 
or rather, as Mr. Stephenson quoted it,—* the 
vibration of wrought-iron turning it into caste 
iron,—he might as well have asserted that it 
would be turned into plumbago!’’ In con- 
clusion, Mr. Stephenson remarked that “ he 
believed that nothing [requiring correction ?] 
would arise in the erection which would not 
suggest immediately a mode of correction.” 
In reply to a second question, he also stated 
that “ he expected the tubes would be able to 
support themselves without the chains, The 
chains were only intended to raise the tubes to 
their places, and not to support them.” The 
Landore viaduct, which is to connect the South 
Wales line a little above the Morfa copper 
works, and which will be about half a 
mile in length, and upwards of 60 feet in height 
above the tidal level, was begun on Monday 
week, and is expected to be completed in about 
ten weeks. On the inquest held on tke body 
of the engine-driver on the Midland line, who 
was killed near King’s Norton, on Friday 
week before last, the jury in their verdict at- 
tributed the accident which led to his death, 
to “the engine being of much too heavy a 
description to be used on the present light 
road, at the rate at which it was travelling, 
with a light train to which it was attached.” 
A great portion of the line, we understand, 
is now being relaid. The contract for the 
great Central Station in Neville-street, New- 
castle, has been let to Messrs. Mackay and 
Reed, for 92,000. 











Gateshead Observer, differed to the extent of 
<0,0001,!——Berlia appears to rival London 





The estimates, says the | . : 
| at each station, so that when desired the cir- 


course up again through the interior to the 
support of the isolater at the top of the cupola, 
through which alone it could complete the con- 
duction to the ground. 

The advantages of thus from the outset 
economizing the power wherewith the tele- 
graphic apparatus ts to be worked, are various. 
No separate electro-magnetic apparatus, for 
instance, is necessary at every station, at a 
cost of 8/. each or so, for connection with the 
bell; the power itself, eliminated, it may be, 
and indeed it virtually was, at a distance of 1,000 
miles of wire, being capable itself of acting di- 
rectly on the bell mechanism through a delicate 
little magnet mounted on an axis, with its poles 
both pointing to the ground; and not only 
capable of doing so at one, two, or at the utmost, 
five or six stations, but at muny—seventeen, 
on our own observation, represented by seven- 
teen distinct repetitions of the apparatus from 
which the battery was divided by the 1,000 
miles of wire, the additional resistance of 
which whilst twisted into coil must be also 
overcome. 

There are two indicators, which indicate 
the alphabetical characters by the number of 
pendulations, or rather semi-pendulations, of 
either, or both, towards the perpendicular, 
according to an arbitrary but simple arrange- 
ment engraved on the front of the instrament. 
Numbers are also indicated in a similar way, 
and responses, such as “understood,” “ re- 
peat,” “yes,” “ no,” &e. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting ad- 
vances in the general principle of the electric 
telegraph towards ultimate perfection yet at- 
tained, consists in the capability of conversing 
by Messrs. Brett and Little’s telegraph on a 
dozen different subjects at one and the same 
time, on one and the same line of telegraph, 


extending between only twice that number of | 


stations,—and that through one line of wire 
alone, exclusive of a line for preliminary 
warning by bell. Earth-plates are provided 


cuit may be completed through the earth be- 



















tween any two, or every two, stations, and the 
communication between any two of these 
coupled stations be thus temporarily shut off 
from all beyond them, while these may all be 
also otherwise engaged. Thus in a line estab- 
lished “erat gos and Liverpool and 
Manchester, vid Birmingham, intelligence may 
be communicated from London to Birming- 
ham without interfering with either Liverpool 
or Manchester. And, moreover, those stations 
between any two such points of converse may 
shut themselves off from any temporary inter- 
course in which they may not be interested, 
until the warning bell announce the contrary. 
It would far exceed our present limits were 
we to particularize the details, by means of 
which other advantages have been obtained, 
such as the obviation of the annoyance, con- 
fusion, and damage arising from the ringing of 
bells by atmospheric electricity, and the with- 
drawal through graduating conductors of all 
atmospherical electricity, weak or strong, that 
might otherwise interfere with the action of 
the wires. We cannot conclude, however, 
without observing, that although we conceive 
even this invention to be still far from the deau 
idéal of electro-telegraphic perfection, that 
may be a consammation destined never to be 
any thing else than ideal, while there certainly 
now appears to be a prospect of a speedy re- 
alization of something like practical benefits 
to the public in content tnd the railway system 
in particular, which latter it is full time that 
this foster-child, so long and so deeply indebted 
to its parent, should bethink itself of now re- 


paying. 





THE PRESENT STATE OF ARCHITECTURE.* 


In the architectural works of the nineteenth 
century nearly all known styles from the first 
beginnings of art are exhibited, the classic and 
Gothie as well as the revived antique and 
rococo. These forms are conjured, like spirits 
of times of old, to give account of our present 
architectural questions ; but one vanishes after 
the other without a distinct answer, 

Such shapes of former times, we must ac- 
knowledge, in numerous imitations, rather 
show that they are not master of the magic 
key to free the spirit of his charm, that it will 
perhaps be the work of our own time’s genius 
to find the word by which, dispersing the ap- 
paritions of the past, he will in his productions, 
as in a magic mirror, make appear his true 
character, clearness, and truth, 

There is no absolute beauty or sublimity in 
any style of architecture, nor will it ever be. 
Neither the Greek style is absolutely beautifal 
nor the Gothic, though many admirers of it 
lately gave vent to that opinion. In themselves 
both are perfect, because each of them com- 
pletely expresses the character of the time by 
which it was created. They both are relatively 
beautiful and sublime, but this must also be 
said of every other style that gives a true pic- 
ture of the genius animating its very period. 

Thus some ancient Janguages are of so in- 
disputable a perfection, that their knowledge 
is justly considered even till now vs indispen- 
sable for the accomplishment of a learned man. 
The philologist may enjoy the delight of 
tracing the spirit of such a language, may be 
charmed with contemplating its beauties; 
yield to his enthasiasm in praising their pre- 
ferences, but never will he think of foreing a 
nation who has a confidence in its own intel- 
leetual powers to give up its original language 
for a foreign one. During many centuries the 
Germans were to hear their masses in Latin, 
bat, as unknown strangers, the Latin words re- 
sounded in their ears, and the desire to wor- 
ship in their own tongue grew, so that at no 
time the faithful called more loudly for the use 
of it than even now. 

So totally impossible it is to reeall into life 
a dead language, whose forms, being the ex- 
pression of another time, and not immediately 
congruent to the ideas of the present, must be 
either altered into a heterogeneous shape or 
lack precision by cireumlocutions, in the same 
manner it must be impossible to perform the 
architectural tasks of our own day with the 
architectural means serving the purposes of 
another time. The artist attempting this will 
be obliged either to sacrifice the fitness of the 
internal disposition to the external forms he is 
necessitated to choose, or to disfigare them by 
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an uonatural modification. The productions 
of both these methods will be monstrous, and 
will never be considered as works of an ele- 
gant art. 

We are convinced it is as much indispen- 
sable to the young artist to study the former 
styles of his art as it is necessary for the 
learned man to study the ancient languages, 
end surely the experienced artist’s delight in 
admiring the excellencies of ancient art may be 
greater than that of the most learned philo- 
loger diving into the treasures of the ancient 
languages. Yet the form in itself will never 
instruct the young artist or delight the master, 
but only its harmony with the idea from whence 
it sprung. 


And because the genias of our time is quite | 1 
| be able to represent the character of our time, 


different from that of former ages, it is impos- 


sible it can be expressed in ancient forms | 


without giving discords instead of harmony. 
(iranted that nearly all gave up the erro- 
neous idea to re-establish one of the former 
styles in our time, yet many will be found em- 
bracing the no less error of maintaining, that 
not a single style alone should be used every- 
where in the works of our architecture, but 


that we must keep close to the most accom- | 


plished forms of all styles, and for every build- 
ing choose the pattern most convenient to its 
intended character. So, for instance, for a 
theatre the Greek, or lately the rococo style, 
for a church the Gothic, for a palace the Flo- 
rentine or Venetian, for a sepulchre the an- 
cient Dorien or Egyptian style. 


But should it not be very curious to use in | 


different dispositions of mind alternately dif- 
ferent languages? Or what should be thought 
of a poet who supposing it needful would com 
pose a hymn in Hebrew, a lay in German, a 


sonnet in Italian, a romance in Spanish, and an 


ode in Latin ? 


Just the same would it be with an architect | 


presuming every style to have a right of being 
vaturalised in every country and nation, be 
lieving the choice of style only dependent upon 
the destination of the building, confining every 
style to a sort of buildings, and fancying that 


no right exists to use it beyond these limits, | 
not able, perhaps, to find a higher sense in the | 
idea of style than in the difference of the regi- | 


mentals of an army according to the kind of 
service to which the soldiers belong. 
But those labour under still greater a mis- 


take who, in choosing the style for their | 


buildings, are led either by their own fancy or 
by that of another or by chance, who do not 


the building be in harmony with the general 
character of the style they are about to choose 
or no, provided their buildings have an im- 
posing exterior, though serving even very 
vulgar purposes. But let the first impression 
of a profane building be masked with as grand 
an architecture as it will, the allusion will as 
soon vanish as we are informed of the real 
destination of the building, and the remaining 
effect will then be no other than the constant 
remembrance of the fable which shews us— 
the ass in the lion's skin. 

To find illusion where it is intended, for 


instane > piv ight: | : 
ance, on the stage, may give delight; but | the proceedings than to take any part in 


to meet with it in real life atfects us with dis- 
eo or pity, or seems, at least, ridiculous. 
{ in @ masquerade the water-carrier makes 
his appearance as a sultan, the lime-burner or 
miller’s man as a well armoured knight, they 
are in their right, and nobody will dispute this 
right for the time of its validity, that is, for a 
night. But at sunrising all is changed, and 
woe to the nightly roamer who is obliged to 
pass the market in such borrowed finery. 

Passing over the opposite extreme of ex- 
hibiting all sorts of fiat, insipid forms of no 
style at ail, even in the most important edifices, 
as too far from the proper sphere of the true 
elegant art, we are astly to mention that false 
method of modern architecture, whose works 
make their appearance, as it were, in the motley 
dress of a tool, botebed with patches of all 
possible styles. In this proceeding may be 
acknowledged the want of constant principles 
of our modern architecture in its oddest shape. 
This arbitrary use and mixture of the most 
different architectonic forms is the utmost 
point to which modern architecture in its 
aberration has been able to arrive. 

He to whom architecture is nothing but an 
arbitrary play with forms, never understood 
its real essence. Architecture is a language 
which speaks in the most powerful style 











from one generation to another, and bears 
witness of the genius who animated the 
different succeeding generations, a language 
the fragmentary lines, even single letters, of 
which loudly and clearly speak, when long ago 
the authors are forgotten, and even history 
scarcely retains their names. Thus we still 
acknowledge the genius of ancient Greece in 
the ruins of the Acropolis of Athens. The vast 
ruins of Thebes reflect the colour of Egyptian 
life, as well as you may trace the character of 
the former Hindoos in the rock temples of the 
Ghat mountains. Thus the Pyramids of Mem- 
phis project the uniform shadows of the re- 
motest time into the vicissitudes of our own 
days. 

Will the ruins of our own architecture 


the efforts of its genius? Or, are we merely 
eclectic and imitators? as the recent best 
works seem to prove; or is our architecture 
so mean, that it wants mask and disguise, as in 


many deplorable buildings of the day? or is | 
our method so inconsistent and desultory, as | 
‘to delight only in irregular combinations of | 
the fragments of a past glory ? 


This question has already been answered not 
only by architects and critics, but even by those 


forming to the demands of construction as 
well as of taste, should perfectly satisfy the 
wants of our present time. 


It is, indeed, maintained by some, that the | 
| complete system of the really beautiful in archi- 

tecture has already been produced by its former | 

periods, and that, therefore, nobody could find | 
But we are | 
convinced that art will be eternally young and | 
inew, as well as the genius of whom she | 
| many respects different from those in English- 


out any principle of a new style. 


springs ? 








STATE OF THE SEWERS. 


LONG ACRE. 


Durine the inquest, last Monday, on 
the body of a labourer who was killed (on 
going into the closet) by inhaling bad air 
from the drain of a house in Langley-court, 


| Long-acre, caused by vitriol being poured into 
| adetective and foul drain, it was proved, that 


the mouth of the drain leading into an old 
sewer, built about twenty-four years ago, was 


| nearly choked up. The soil was 3 feet Sinches 


; ele | in depth at that end of the sewer, and 1 foot 
eare at all whether the peculiar destination of | 4 : aie 


8 inches in Hlart-street, and the accumu- 
lation was evidently caused by the improper 
construction of the sewer, which was flat bot- 
tomed. 

The surveyor of pavements proved that 
there was no cesspool (the drain itself, let us 
remark, had become a cesspool); cesspools 
now were destroyed as nuisances, but forty 
years ago they would not allow you to have a 
drain without a cesspool. 

Mr. Le Breton said that he attended not 
only as one of the commissioners of Sewers, 
but as solicitor for the parish in which this 
lamentable event had occurred, rather to watch 


them. At the same time, he begged to 
say both the commissioners and the parish 
authorities were anxious to remedy any 
grievance that might exist and which came 
within their cognizance. The inhabitants of 
Long-Acre were without a sewer. The com- 
missioners had for many years past been 
endeavouring to have a sewer constructed, but 
till last year they had no power to enforce the 
construction of one. The Mercers’ Company 
were the principal proprietors of the property in 
the street, and several plans had been submitted 
them for building a sewer, which would have 
been attended with a trifling expense, but they 
had not done it. The Act of last session gave 
the commissioners power to erect sewers 
where necessary, and to charge the proprietors 
of the property with the cost. ‘This power the 
commissioners now intended to act upon. 


*.° We have received a contradiction to the 
remarks on the Westminster Commission of 
Sewers, which formed our leading article of 
July 24th; but as it is anonymous, and is sim- 
ply assertion, we decline inserting it. If the 
writer will affix his name, it shall appear. To 
prove the truth of our statements, we need do 
little more than cite the evidence which was 
given at the above-named inquest. 





| seems richer in detail than its interior. 





MR. VERNON’S GIFT TO THE NATION. 


cee 


Tue rumour which has prevailed for some 
time, that Mr. Vernon intended to present his 
fine collection of pictures to the nation, is now 
a certainty, that gentleman having placed it at 
the immediate disposal of the trustees of the 
National Gallery. For this noble act the 
public is most deeply indebted to Mr. Vernon, 
and it is to be hoped that some public 
acknowledgment of it will be made. Con- 
sisting for the most part of modern works, this 
collection will form the nucleus of a really 
national gallery of British art, which the trus- 
tees will now feel compelled to increase. Fear 
of the imputation of favouritism and jobbing 
has hitherto prevented the trustees from pur- 


| chasing modern works ; but this must be over- 


come. One other advantage likely to result 
from this important gift is an early alteration 
at the National Gallery. Its enlargement has 
been commenced; but it seems clear either 
that a fresh building for the national collec- 
tion must be found, sufficiently large to en- 
courage constant donations, or that the Royal 


| Academy must be provided for elsewhere with 
| the same end in view. 
| necessity of this have been long ago expressed. 
who are less initiated into the essence of our | 
art; it has been answered by the general! desire | 
of a peculiar style of architecture, which, con- | 


Our opinions as to the 





THE BATALAA. 





Tris celebrated monastery, made familiar to 
many of our readers by Murphy's work, has 
been visited recently by a correspondent of 
the Athenaum, from whose account we take 
the following notes :— 

“The Monastery of the Batalha was founded 
by King John the First, about the year 1336, 
It is very large and lofty—in the florid or de- 
corated Gothic. The details are fine, but in 


decorated Gothic. The square abacus to the 
capitals of the shafts are common,—and many 
otber details which with us belong to a much 
earlier period. The exterior of the church 
As 
the roofe are nearly flat, there are no gable 
ends; and a richly foliated parapet, with a 
cresting on the top, goes allroand. There are 
no timber roofs. Those near the nave and 
transepts are formed by large slabs of marble— 
or of ahard stonelike marble—of waved form 
section; which lap over each other somewhat 
in the manner of our house tiles, and so form 
a secure and fire-proof roof that rests imme- 
diately on the vaulting beneath. The roofs of 
the aisles are covered with flat paving stones. 
As there are no sloping roofs over the aisles, 
there is no triforium gallery, which forms so 
beautiful a feature in the northern cathedrals. 
The clerestory windows are immediately over 
the arches which separate the nave from the 
aisles ; and these arches, with the aisles, are 
considerably higher in proportion than is usual 
in our churches. I mention these particulars 
because I believe Murphy in his work endea- 
vours to shew that this abbey was the design 
of an English architect; a statement which the 
Conte de Raezynski, in his work entitled Les 
Arts en Portugal, controverts by extracts from 
Portuguese critics and from the archives. 

The interior of the church is fine, simple in 
its details, and very lofty. Near the entrance 
at the west end on the south side is the superb 


| mausoleum of King John I. of Portugal and 


his wife Phillipa, the daughter of John of 
Lancaster, The plan of the mausoleum is a 
square, in the midst of which are eight clus- 
tered or shafted piers supporting an octangular 
lantern with a vaulted roof. The eight arches 
are beautiful in their proportions, and foliated 
richly at their edges. A noble monument, on 
which lie the effigies of the king and queen, 
occupies the centre of the mausoleum. 

There are two spacious squares of cloisters 
belonging to this monastery. Those furthest 
from the church are simple and quaint in their 
style—of the same date as the church. The 
grand quadrangle of cloisters with the chapter- 
house is very rich, and appears to have been 
completed at a later period. I suppose that 
no cloisters in Europe can equal these in extent 
and magnificence. The vaulting is simple, 
though sufficiently ornamented. It is in the 


windows or open arcades which separate the 
cloisters from the green sward in the quad- 
rangle that the architect has chiefly shewn his 
invention. The shafts supporting the tracery 
are fluted spirally, with various ornament. The 
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tracery, which varies in different arches, re- 
sembles the interweaving of branches and leaves 
with sometimes pomegranates and flowers. 
The style is not strictly pure; but the fancy 
displayed and ager of execution make ample 
amends for the offence against architectural 
rule. In one corner of the cloisters a rich 
chapel of open tracery work projects into the 
quadrangle, and covers a carved marble foun- 
tain three stages in height. On the east side 
of the cloister is the chapter-house, a noble 
apartment, said in the ‘Modern Traveller’ to 
be 64 feet square. It is vaulted, but without 
any central pillar, the vaulting resting entirely 
upon the side walls. At the east end of the 
great church is the unfinished mausoleum, 
begun by King Emanuel in the 15th century. 
Seven out of the eight main arches, which 
were intended to support the lantern and vault- 
ing of the centre space, open into polygonal 
chapels, all richly vaulted; the eighth is the 
entrance, and is perhaps the richest piece of 
masonry in existence. Different planes of 
tracery, one over the other, with rich mould- 
ings and carvings of figures and foliage in the 
utmost profusion, decorate it. The execution 
of the ornaments (all in stone, almost equal to 
marble) is perfect. The architectural style is 
Gothic, mixed with Italian; and the mixture 
in this instance is most strange and picturesque. 
It is said that King Emanuel left this noble 
design unfinished (in the year 1513) for the 
purpose of building the monastery of Belem, 
near Lisbon, which is in the same style, but 
very inferior both in plan and execution. I 
need not describe the immense kitchen. This, 
with the granaries and the vaults for wine and 
oil attached to the monastery, are now all use- 
less lumber rooms. Yet some care seems to 
be taken of the building by the government, as 
several masons were about doing various re- 
pairs, and the broken windows have been lately 
mended.” 





Pew Books. 


Architectural Sketches on the Continent, 
Drawn and etched by Georce Trueritt, 
Architect. Masters, Aldersgate-st.: Wallis, 
Exeter. 1847. 

Tue author of this volume says, with truth, 

that “the examples of architecture on the 

continent have been illustrated but little in 
comparison with their number, their beauty, 
or their interesting peculiarities. The principal 
cathedrals and public buildings are well known, 
but the villages and by-ways are, as were those 
of England till recently, seldom visited by 
archeological students.” The sketches which 
he has here given, accurately made and cleverly 
etched by himself, include several very curious 
spires (mostly covered with slate), several 
specimens of ancient ironwork, some graveyard 
crosses, bench ends, and examples of glazing, 
all very suggestive, and likely to be nseful in 
uctual practice. Mr. Truefitt, as a draughts- 
man, isnot unknown to our readers; and the 
elegant little work now before us will serve to 
increase his reputation. Some letterpress, 
giving the dates, or approximate dates, of the 


the volume. 





Loox to Your Coin Derosits.—Anotber 
proof bas of late been accidentally adduced 
that the imposing ceremonial of the laying of 
foundation-stones along with legacies to pos- 
terity in the shape of sterling coins of the 
realm, and medals of ‘immortal’ men, is one 
that will be much less likely to turn out, in 
the eyes of posterity, an evidence of the taste, 
the glory, or the riches of the present 
generation, than of its light but ‘ dirty- 
fingered’ thievishness and poverty, as well 
as error. The first stone of the Manchester 
Exchange was laid about 40 years ago, 
or upwards, with the usual display; and 
a ‘marble vase,’ with coins and medals, was 
inclosed, as “a treat to the curious, when 
time shall bring these seeds of antiquity tothe 
view of unborn antiquarians.” This very 
stone was lately uncovered, and what, think 
our readers, then displayed itself to the view 
of the “ unborn antiquarians,” as “ a treat to 
the curious?” A coinless porcelain white- 
biscuit vase, with its virgin purity tarnished 
by the trail of dirty fingers O tempora! 
OU mores! 











PRiscellanea. 


Art-Union or Lonpon Exutsition. — 
The works of art selected by the prize-holders 
of last year, and now exhibiting to the sab- 
scribers and their friends in the Suffolk-street 
Gallery, form an exceedingly interesting col- 
lection. Besides Herbert’s picture, “ Christ 
subject to his parents at Nazareth,” Allen’s 
landseape, “the Vale of Clywd,” Elmore’s 
“Invention of the Stocking Loom,” Haghe’s 
marvellous work, “the Meeting-room of the 
Brewers’ Corporation at Antwerp,” and many 
other paintings, by Cooper, Hurlstone, Lee, 
Redgrave, W itherington, Cope, Hart, Pickers- 
gill, Pyne, Hook, Marshall, Holland, Fripp. 
Copley Fielding, Duncan, Gastineau, Nesfield, 
Bentley, Corbould, &c., which every one saw 
at the various exhibitions whence they were 
selected, many of great excellence are now 
made visible by good hanging for the first 
time. The exhibition is deprived of one fine 
picture, Lauder’s “ Wisdom,” selected from 
the collection in Westminster Hall, as it may 
not yet be removed. Mr. Selous’s prize paint- 
ing is, of course, a chief point of attraction. 
The comparative difficulty with which pur- 
chases are made at the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition has led to the expenditure of a much 
smaller sum there than would otherwise have 
been the case.* 


Lectures At Tue Scuoor or Desien.— 
Sir,—It is to be hoped, when the Board of 
Trade shall take into consideration the recom- 
mendations of the Council of the School of 
Design, that they will further recommend or 
order, that, when the lectures shall be estab- 
lished, the public, or at least, former pupils, 
shall, upon the payment of a certain fee, 
be admitted to the courses; for you must 
be well aware that there are many in this me- 
tropolis who are already sufficiently practised 
in mere drawing and cannot afford the time 
to attend the school, but would gladly avail 
themselves of the opportunity of attending any 
lectures where the true principles of the vari- 
ous styles of ornament would be ably treated 
and fully illustrated. Without some arrange- 
ment of this description, it would, by shutting 
out the older men, give the younger ones an 
unfair advantage over them, and thereby, for 
a time, defeat the objects of the establishment; 
whereas, the older ones might bring the im- 


provement they might gain from those lectures | 
| scriptions can be paidin London. 


at once into use, from their being already in 
employment, whilst the younger ones will have 
to seek an opportunity for bringing their im- 
proved knowledge and taste into use. The 
zeal with which you advocate the advance of 
knowledge has induced me thus to trouble 
you. J. B. 


Sratue or Huskisson.—The statue of 
this eminent statesman has at length found a 
resting-place. Workmen are now employed 
in digging the foundation for the monument 
on the area at the north side of the Custom- 
house, immediately opposite South Castle- 
street, Liverpool. The statue, we believe, is 
a metal cast of the marble one by Gibson. The 


| figure, which is 9 feet 6 inches high, will stand 
examples, would greatly add to the value of | 


upon a base and pedestal composed of granite, 
9 feet high. 


Concress or Arcuitects.—A meeting 
of the architects of Germany will take place at 
Mayence from the 26th tothe 29th of the pre- 
sent month; at which, according to the 
Atheneum, M. de Lassaulx, the able state ar- 
chitect of Coblentz, will bring forward a new 
series of models illustrative of the construc- 
tion of roof-vaulting—a science wherein he is 
thought by some more eminently learned than 
any other architect in Europe. 





* The Morning Post, with a truer appreciation of the views 
of the Art-Union committee than has been exhibited else- 
where, says, “The founders of the Art-Union deserve more 
than a mere tacit approval They are quietly doing that 
which we are of opinion royal commissions never effect. 
They are instructing artists by teaching the pwhlic, and the bene- 
fits which have resulted from this course are too well riked 


LLL 


Prosecten Wouxs, &e.— Tenders have 
been called for by advertisement, for the exe- 
cution of works to be done im the erection of 
a church, fence-walling, and palisading, at 
Sheffield General Cemetery; the removal of a 
stone bridge, and the erection of an iron one, 
near Yarmouth ; the widening of Bath bridge ; 
the alteration of the Bar-gate station-house, 
Southampton, and conversion of an adjoining 
tenement into cells, &c. ; Mason’s and Pavier’s 
works at Tothill-fields foot-ways and carriage- 
ways, for one year; drainage and other works 
at Whitechapel anion workhouse; work to 
be done at Camden Grove, Kensington (pay- 
ment by carcass in exchange); making various 
sewers at Cambridge; also for the supply of 
two cylindrical wrought-iron boilers at Lei- 
cester-square ; of sleepers for the Shrewsba 
and Birmingham and Shropshire Union rail- 
ways; and of iron, &c. for the East-lodia 
House. 

To ostain Heicuts WHICH CANNOT BE 
Mrasurep.—In reply to an inquirer, who 
asks how he can obtain the height of a tower 
without measuring it:—Take any two rods of 
unequal length, place the short rod at any 
convenient distance from the building, and the 
long rod at such a distance from it, that look- 
ing over the short rod to the top of the build- 
ing, the top of the long rod shall cut that 
sight. Then say, as the distance between the 
rods is to the height of the long rod over the 
short one, so is the distance of the long rod 
from the building to the height of the building, 
to which result add the short rod, and you 
have the height of the building. 

Tut Gravevarp Question.—Mr. G. A. 
Walker delivered bis fourth lecture on this 
subject at the Mechanics’ Institution, on the 
13th inst., and brought forward a fresh budget 
of irrefragable facts. 

Buitvers’ Benevorent INstitution.— 
We have much pleasure in stating that this 
charity progresses in a most favourable way. 
A large list of supporters has been obtained. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ S&S. H. D.”—The evidence has not been received. 

* Along-shore Man.” —W e will look in at Stepney Church. 

“ Constant Subscriber” has no legal remedy. 

“W. J. H.’—Power of district surveyor to recover from “ D.* 
would depend on some circumstances, We should think he could 
not. 

“ Short Time Movement.”— We have received the names of various 
firms who have yielded to the request of the operatives, but think 
it unnecessary to print lo reply to inquiries, the assent 
appears to be but 

“Protestant Church, Alexandria.”—We do not know where sab- 


“J. O. Z.”--The magpie to Parker's “ Glossary” contains 
some head-dresses of various periods) Planchés or Fairholt’s 
work on costume might be usefi consulted. 

“ @. 8.” will see that his communication was apropos. 

“ G. J.”— Apply to the clerk of the company. 

Received. Ventilation of Drains.” “ A. B..” “J.6.." “ C. 7." 
“J. N.* (Pimlico), “ An Observer.” “ K W.” “ Auti-Quack,” 
* Lover of fresh Air,” “ Heavy-i-the-heel.” 

Booka.—“ The History and Pedigree of the Portrait of Prince 
Charles, painted by Velasquez.” (Reading, John Mare. London, 
21, Old Bond-street.) “ Liverpool Guardian Gas Bill; Minutes of 
Evidence.” 

* Books, Prices, and Addreases."—We have not time to point out 
books or tind addresses. 











ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. t : 
OLLINS’S ODE on the PASSIONS will 
be recited Mr. J. RUSSELL, with Iustrations in 
Series of DRAWINGS magnified by 
CRUSCOPE, accompani y 
ings of Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
Tuesday and Thursday. Dr. Bachhofiner’s LECTURES on NA- 
TURAL PHILOSOPHY will ise the Su! ef the ELEC- 
fe tsk Bonen the tevont CH. pee od LECTURES by PF. 
A mes, Esq., on venings . 
day. The beautiful OPTICAL EFFECTS include the last Dis- 
SOLVING VIEWS. DIVING-BELL and DIVE EXx- 
PERIMENTS, &c. &c.—Adimiesion, is.; Schools, _-price. 


ARROWS.—TO BE SOLD, a Great 

Bargain, 150 to 200 Excavators’ Barrows, of Best Quality.— 
Persons in want of such will find this highly advantageous, as 
they may be bought at a great reduction, their room being wanted 
= other purposes—Apply at Ells’ Manufactory, New-road, St 
Pancras. 








LADDERS, BAKROWS, &e. 

G ELL respectfully invites the Attention 
© of Railway Contractors, Builders, Decorators, and the 
Trade in general, to the extensive assortment Ladders, Kar- 
rows, Machines, Treaseis, ~ 2s &e. he has constantly on hand, at a 
of Prices ; is now ¥ ’ Barrows 


oe ELL’ MANUPACTORIES, 3, and 6, Tottenham-court, 
New-road, St. Pancras, opposite Hampestead-road. 








to allow the ultimate ce to be 4 The taste of 
the nation is being. elevated, and the interests of art are being 
thereby exalted. Ev 


ery person who pays a guinea to the 

fund does so in expectation of obtaining a prize of some amount. 

The simple probability that the next year may place hundreds of 

pounds at the disp. of an individual creates a desire to 

something concerning the articles upon which the money is 

expended. There at first be no more a desire to 

the market value of different pictures; but, labouring to compre- 

hend the pecuniary worth, the mind cannot fail to awakened 

to the artistic eemenee py ae the — is 

able to name one, it is imperative the other 

a ; and, therefore, admitting that the meniealiy of pounie bole 

the Art-Union only in the expectation of profit, 

would contend that the intention of the 

equally certain of attained.” “They who by their energy 

and disinterestedness started and established this society may now 
cint to the result, and from it deduce more par Ae Unlon toall 

the objections which haye been advanced againgt aids, 
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an unnatural modification. The productions 
of both these methods will be monstrous, and 
will never be considered as works of an ele- 
gant art. 

We are convinced it is as much indispen- 
sable to the young artist to study the former 
styles of bis art as it is necessary for the 
learned man to study the ancient languages, 
and surely the experienced artist’s delight in 
admiring the excellencies of ancient art may be 
greater than that of the most learned philo- 
loger diving into the treasures of the ancient 
languages. Yet the form in itself will never 
instruct the young artist or delight the master, 
but only its harmony with the idea from whence 
it sprung. 

And because the genius of our time is quite 
different from that of former ages, it is impos- 
sible it can be expressed in ancient forms 
without giving discords instead of harmony. 

Granted that nearly all gave up the erro- 
neous idea to re-establish one of the former 
styles in our time, yet many will be found em- 


bracing the no less error of maintaining, that ; 


not a single style alone should be used every- 
where in the works of our architectare, but 
that we must keep close to the most accom- | 
plished forms of all styles, and for every build- 
ing choose the pattern most convenient to its | 
intended character. So, for instance, for a 
theatre the Greek, or lately the rococo style, 





for a church the Gothic, for a palace the Flo- | 


rentine or Venetian, for a sepulchre the an- 
cient Dorien or Egyptian style. 

But should it not be very curious to use in 
different dispositions of mind alternately dif- 
ferent languages? Or what should be thought 
of a poet who supposing it needful would com 
pose a hymn in Hebrew, a lay in German, a 
sonnet in Italian, a romance in Spanish, and an 
ode in Latin ? 

Just the same would it be with an architect 
presuming every style to have a right of being 
naturalised in every country and nation, be 


Se 


from one generation to another, and bears | 
witness of the genius who animated the 
different succeeding generations, a language 
the fragmentary lines, even single letters, of 
which loudly and clearly speak, when long ago 
the authors are forgotten, and even history 
searcely retains their names. Thus we still 
acknowledge the genius of ancient Greece in 
the ruins of the Acropolis of Athens. The vast 
ruins of Thebes reflect the colour of Egyptian 
life, as well as you may trace the character of 
the former Hindoos in the rock temples of the 
Ghat mountains. Thus the Pyramids of Mem- 
phis project the uniform shadows of the re- 
motest time into the vicissitudes of our own 
days. 





Will the ruins of our own architecture | 


be able to represent the character of our time, 
the efforts of its genius? Or, are we merely 
eclectic and imitators? as the recent best 
works seem to prove; or is our architecture 
so mean, that it wants mask and disguise, as in 
many deplorable buildings of the day? or is 





our method so inconsistent and desultory, as | 
‘to delight only in irregular combinations of 


| the fragments of a past glory ? 


This question has already been answered not | 


| only by architects and critics, but even by those 


| 


who are less initiated into the essence of our | 
art; it has been answered by the general desire 


well as of taste, should perfectly satisfy the 
wants of our present time. 
It is, indeed, maintained by some, that the 


| complete system of the really beautiful in archi- 


tecture has already been produced by its former 


| of a peculiar style of architecture, which, con- | 
forming to the demands of construction as | 


_ periods, and that, therefore, nobody could find | 
out any principle of a new style. But we are | 


| new, as well as the genius of whom she | 


convinced that art will be eternally young and 


| Springs © 


lieving the choice of style only dependent upon | 
the destination of the building, confining every | 
style to a sort of buildings, and fancying that | 


no right exists to use it beyond these limits, 
not able, perhaps, to find a higher sense in the 
idea of style than in the difference of the regi- 
mentals of an army according to the kind of 
service to which the soldiers belong. 

But those labour under still greater a mis- | 
take who, in choosing the style for their | 
buildings, are led either by their own fancy or | 
by that of another or by chance, who do not | 
care at all whether the peculiar destination of | 
the building be in harmony with the general 
character of the style they are about to choose 
or no, provided their buildings have an im- 
posing exterior, though serving even very 
vulgar purposes. But let the first impression 
of a profane building be masked with as grand 
en architecture as it will, the allusion will as 
soon vanish as we are informed of the real 
destination of the building, and the remaining 
effect will then be no other than the constant 
remembrance of the fable which shews us— 
the ass in the lion’s skin. 

To find illusion where it is intended, for 
instance, on the stage, may give delight; but 
to meet with it in real life atfects us with dis- 
pee or pity, or seems, at least, ridiculous. 

f in a masquerade the water-carrier makes 
his appearance as a sultan, the lime-burner or 
miller’s man as a well armoured knight, they 
are in their right, and nobody will dispute this 
right for the time of its validity, that is, for a 
nigbt. But at sunrising all is changed, and 
woe to the nightly roamer who is obliged to 
pass the market in such borrowed finery. 

Passing over the opposite extreme of ex- 
hibiting all sorts of fiat, insipid forms of no 
style at all, even in the most important edifices, 
as too far from the proper sphere of the true 
elegant art, we are lastly to mention that false 
method of modern architecture, whose works 
make their appearance, as it were, in the motley 
dress of a tool, botebed with patches of all 
possible styles. In this proceeding may be 
acknowledged the want of constant principles 
of our modern architecture in its oddest shape. 
This arbitrary use and mixture of the most 
different architectonic forms is the utmost 
point to which modern architecture in its 
aberration bas been able to arrive. 

He to whom architecture is nothing but an 
arbitrary play with forms, never understood 
its real essence. Architecture is a langu 





which speaks in the most powerful style 








STATE OF THE SEWERS. 
LONG ACRE. 


Durine the inquest, last Monday, on 


| the body of a labourer who was killed (on 
‘going into the closet) by inhaling bad air | 
| from the drain of a house in Langley-court, 


Long-acre, caused by vitriol being poured into 
a defective and foul drain, it was proved, that 
the mouth of the drain leading into an old 
sewer, built about twenty-four years ago, was 
nearly choked up. The soil was 3 feet 3inches 
in depth at that end of the sewer, and 1 foot 
8 inches in Hlart-street, and the accumu- 
lation was evidently caused by the improper 
construction of the sewer, which was flat bot- 
tomed. 

The surveyor of pavements proved that 
there was no cesspoo! (the drain itself, let us 
remark, bad become a cesspool); cesspools 
now were destroyed as nuisances, but forty 
years ago they would not allow you to have a 
drain without a cesspool. 

Mr. Le Breton said that he attended not 
only as one of the commissioners of Sewers, 
but as solicitor for the parish in which this 
lamentable event had occurred, rather to watch 
the proceedings than to take any part in 
them. At the same time, he begged to 
say both the commissioners and the parish 
authorities were anxious to remedy any 
grievance that might exist and which came 
within their cognizance. The inhabitants of 
Long-Acre were without a sewer. The com- 
missioners had for many years past been 
endeavouring to have a sewer constructed, but 
till last year they had no power to enforce the 
construction of one. The Mercers’ Company 
were the principal proprietors of the property in 
the street, and several plans had been submitted 
them for building a sewer, which would have 
been attended with a trifling expense, but they 
had not done it. The Act of last session gave 
the commissioners power to erect sewers 
where necessary, and to charge the proprietors 
of the property with the cost. This power the 
commissioners now intended to act upon. 


*.° We have received a contradiction to the 
remarks on the Westminster Commission of 
Sewers, which formed our leading article of 
July 24th; but as it is anonymous, and is sim- 
ply assertion, we decline inserting it. If the 
writer will affix his name, it shall appear. To 
prove the truth of our statements, we need do 
little more than cite the evidence which was 
given at the above-named inquest. 


MR. VERNON’S GIFT TO THE NATION. 
Tae rumour which has prevailed for some 
time, that Mr. Vernon intended to present his 
fine collection of pictures to the nation, is now 
a certainty, that gentleman having placed it at 
the immediate disposal of the trustees of the 
National Gallery. For this noble act the 
publie is most deeply indebted to Mr. Vernon, 
and it is to be hoped that some public 
acknowledgment of it will be made. Con- 
sisting for the most part of modern works, this 
collection will form the nucleus of a really 
national gallery of British art, which the trus- 
tees will now feel compelled to increase. Fear 
of the imputation of favouritism and jobbing 
has hitherto prevented the trustees from pur- 
chasing modern works ; but this must be over- 
come, One other advantage likely to result 
from this important gift is an early alteration 
at the National Gallery. Its enlargement has 


| been commenced; but it seems clear either 


that a fresh building for the national collec- 
tion must be found, sufficiently large to en- 
courage constant donations, or that the Royal 
Academy must be provided for elsewhere with 
the same end in view. Our opinions as to the 
necessity of this have been long ago expressed. 





THE BATALAA. 





Tis celebrated monastery, made familiar to 
many of our readers by Murphy's work, has 
been visited recently by a correspondent of 
the Athenaum, from whose account we take 
the following notes :— 

“The Monastery of the Batalha was founded 
by King John the First, about the year 1336. 


| It is very large and lofty—in the florid or de- 





corated Gothic. The details are fine, but in 
many respects different from those in English- 
decorated Gothic. The square abacus to the 
capitals of the shafts are common,—and many 
other details which with us belong to a much 
earlier period. The extericr of the church 
seems richer in detail than its interior. As 
the roofs are nearly flat, there are no gable 


| ends; and a richly foliated parapet, with a 


cresting on the top, goes allround. There are 
no timber roofs. Those near the nave and 
transepts are formed by large slabs of marble— 
or of ahard stonelike marble—of waved form 
section; which lap over each other somewhat 
in the manner of our house tiles, and so form 
a secure and fire-proof roof that rests imme- 
diately on the vaulting beneath. The roofs of 
the aisles are covered with flat paving stones. 
As there are no sloping roofs over the aisles, 
there is no triforium gallery, which forms so 
beautiful a feature in the northern cathedrals. 
The clerestory windows are immediately over 
the arches which separate the nave from the 
aisles; and these arches, with the aisles, are 
considerably higher in proportion than is usual 
in our churches, I mention these particulars 
because I believe Murphy in his work endea- 
vours to shew that this abbey was the design 
of an English architect; a statement which the 
Conte de Raczynski, in his work entitled Les 
Arts en Portugal, controverts by extracts from 
Portuguese critics and from the archives. 

The interior of the church is fine, simple in 
its details, and very lofty. Near the entrance 
at the west end on the south side is the superb 
mausoleum of King John I. of Portugal and 
his wife Phillipa, the daughter of John of 
Lancaster. The plan of the mausoleum is a 
square, in the midst of which are eight clus- 
tered or shafted piers supporting an octangular 
lantern with a vaulted roof. The eight arches 
are beautiful in their proportions, and foliated 
richly at their edges. A noble monument, on 
which lie the effigies of the king and queen, 
occupies the centre of the mausoleum. 

There are two spacious squares of cloisters 
belonging to this monastery. Those furthest 
from the church are simple and quaint in their 
style—of the same date as the church. The 
— quadrangle of cloisters with the chapter- 

ouse is very rich, and appears to have been 
completed at a later period. I suppose that 
no cloisters in Europe can equal these in extent 
and magnificence. The vaulting is simple, 
though sufficiently ornamented. It is in the 
windows or open arcades which separate the 
cloisters from the green sward in the quad- 
rangle that the architect has chiefly shewn his 
invention. The shafts supporting the tracery 
are fluted spirally, with various ornament. The 
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tracery, which varies in different arches, re- 
sembles the interweaving of branches and leaves 
with sometimes pomegranates and flowers. 
The style is not strictly pure; but the fancy 
displayed and beauty of execution make ample 
amends for the offence against architectural 
rule. In one corner of the cloisters a rich 
chapel of open tracery work projects into the 
quadrangle, and covers a carved marble foun- 
tain three stages in height. On the east side 
of the cloister is the chapter-house, a noble 
apartment, said in the ‘Modern Traveller’ to 
be 64 feet square. It is vaulted, but without 
any central pillar, the vaulting resting entirely 
upon the side walls. At the east end of the 
great church is the unfinished mausoleum, 
begun by King Emanuel in the 15th century. 
Seven out of the eight main arches, which 
were intended to support the lantern and vault- 
ing of the centre space, open into polygonal 
chapels, all richly vaulted; the eighth is the 
entrance, and is perhaps the richest piece of 
masonry in existence. Different planes of 
tracery, one over the other, with rich mould- 
ings and carvings of figures and foliage in the 
utmost profusion, decorate it. The execution 
of the ornaments (all in stone, almost equal to 
marble) is perfect. The architectural style is 
Gothic, mixed with Italian; and the mixture 
in this instance is most strange and picturesque. 
It is said that King Emanuel left this noble 
design unfinished (in the year 1513) for the 
purpose of building the monastery of Belem, 
near Lisbon, which is in the same style, but 
very inferior both in plan and execution. I 
need not describe the immense kitchen. This, 
with the granaries and the vaults for wine and 
oil attached to the monastery, are now all use- 
less lumber rooms. Yet some care seems to 
be taken of the building by the government, as 
several masons were about doing various re- 
pairs, and the broken windows have been lately 
mended.” 





Hew Books. 


Architectural Sketches on the Continent, 
Drawn and etched by Georce Truerirt, 
Architect. Masters, Aldersgate-st.: Wallis, 
Exeter. 1847. 


Tue author of this volume says, with truth, 
that “‘the examples of architecture on the 
continent have been illustrated but little in 
comparison with their number, their beauty, 
or their interesting peculiarities. The principal 
cathedrals and public buildings are well known, 
but the villages and by-ways are, as were those 
of England till recently, seldom visited by 
archeological students.”” The sketches which 
he has here given, accurately made and cleverly 
etched by himself, include several very curious 
spires (mostly covered with slate), several 
specimens of ancient ironwork, some graveyard 
crosses, bench ends, and examples of glazing, 
all very suggestive, and likely to be nseful in 
actual practice. Mr. Truefitt, as a draughts- 
man, is not unknown to our readers; and the 
elegant little work now before us will serve to 
increase his reputation. Some _ letterpress, 
giving the dates, or approximate dates, of the 
examples, would greatly add to the value of 
the volume. 





Loox to Your Corn Deposits.—Anotber 
proof bas of late been accidentally adduced 
that the imposing ceremonial of the laying of 
foundation-stones along with legacies to pos- 
terity in the shape of sterling coins of the 
realm, and medals of ‘immortal’ men, is one 
that will be much less likely to turn out, in 
the eyes of posterity, an evidence of the taste, 
the glory, or the riches of the present 
generation, than of its light but ‘ dirty- 
fingered’ thievishness and poverty, as well 
as error. The first stone of the Manchester 
Exchange was laid about 40 years ago, 
or upwards, with the usual display; and 
a ‘ marble vase,’ with coins and medals, was 
inclosed, as “a treat to the curious, when 
time shall bring these seeds of antiquity tothe 
view of unborn antiquarians.” This ver 
stone was lately uncovered, and what, think 
our readers, then displayed itself to the view 
of the “‘ unborn antiquarians,” as “ a treat to 
the curious?” A coinless porcelain white- 
biseuit vase, with its virgin purity tarnished 
by the trail of dirty fingers O tempora! 
O mores! 





HRiscellanea, 


Art-Usion or Lonnon Exarsition. — 
The works of art selected by the prize-holders 
of last year, and now exhibiting to the sab- 
scribers and their friends in the Saffolk-street 
Gallery, form an exceedingly interesting col- 
lection. Besides Herbert’s picture, “ Christ 
subject to his parents at Nezareth,” Allen’s 
landseape, “the Vale of Clywd,” Elmore’s 
“Invention of the Stocking Loom,” Haghe’s 
marvellous work, “the Meeting-room of the 
Brewers’ Corporation at Antwerp,” and many 
other paintings, by Cooper, Hurlstone, Lee, 
Redgrave, W itherington, Cope, Hart, Pickers- 
gill, Pyne, Hook, Marshall, Holland, Fripp, 
Copley Fielding, Duncan, Gastineau, Nesfield, 
Bentley, Corbould, &c., which every one saw 
at the various exhibitions whence they were 
selected, many of great excellence are now 
made visible a good hanging for the first 
time. The exhibition is deprived of one fine 
picture, Lauder’s “‘ Wisdom,” selected from 
the collection in Westminster Hall, as it may 
not yet be removed. Mr. peerwe pE De paint- 
ing is, of course, a chief point of attraction, 
The comparative difficulty with which pur- 
chases are made at the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition has led to the expenditure of a much 
smaller sum there than would otherwise have 
been the case.* 


Lectures At Tue Scnoot or Desien.— 
Sir,—It is to be hoped, when the Board of 
Trade shall take into consideration the recom- 
mendations of the Council of the School of 
Design, that they will further recommend or 
order, that, when the lectures shall be estab- 
lished, the public, or at least, former pupils, 
shall, upon the payment of a cer*ain fee, 
be admitted to the courses; for ye. must 
be well aware that there are many in this me- 
tropolis who are already sufficiently practised 
in mere drawing and cannot afford the time 
to attend the school, but would gladly avail 
themselves of the opportunity of attending any 
lectures where the true principles of the vari- 
ous styles of ornament would be ably treated 
and fully illustrated. Without some arrange- 
ment of this description, it would, by shutting 
out the older men, give the younger ones an 
unfair advantage over them, and thereby, for 
a time, defeat the objects of the establishment; 
whereas, the older ones might bring the im- 
provement they might gain from those lectures 
at once into use, from their being already in 
employment, whilst the younger ones will have 
to seek an opportunity for bringing their im- 
proved knowledge and taste into use. The 
zeal with which you advocate the advance of 
knowledge has induced me thus to trouble 
you. J. B. 


Sratvue or Huskisson.—The statue of 
this eminent statesman has at length found a 
resting-place. Workmen are now employed 
in digging the foundation for the monument 
on the area at the north side of the Custom- 
house, immediately opposite South Castle- 
street, Liverpool. The statue, we believe, is 
a metal cast of the marble one by Gibson. The 
figure, which is 9 feet 6 inches high, will stand 
upon a base and pedestal composed of granite, 
9 feet high. 


Coneress or Arcuitects.—A meeting 
of the architects of Germany will take place at 
Mayence from the 26th tothe 29th of the pre- 
sent month; at which, according to the 
Atheneum, M. de Lassaulx, the able state ar- 
chitect of Coblentz, will bring forward a new 
series of models illustrative of the construc- 
tion of roof-vaulting—a science wherein he is 
thought by some more eminently learned than 
any other architect in Europe. 





* The Morning Post, with a truer appreciation of the views 
of the Art-Unton committee than has been exhibited else- 
where, says, “The founders of the Art-Union deserve more 
than a mere tacit approval. They are quietly doing that 
which we are of opinion royal commissions 
They are iustructing artists by teaching the 
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Prosecten Wonxs, &c.— Tenders have 
been called for by i for the exe- 
cution of works to be done in the erection of 
a church, fence-walling, and palisading, at 
Sheffield General Cemetery; the r ofa 
stone bridge, and the erection of an iron one, 
pear Yarmouth ; the widening of Bath bridge ; 
the alteration of the Bar-gate station-house, 
Southampton, and conversion of an adjoining 
tenement into cells, &c. ; Mason’s and Pavier’s 
works at Tothill-fields foot-ways and carriage- 
ways, for one year; drainage and other works 
at Whitechapel anion workhouse; work to 
be done at Camden Grove, Kensington (pay- 
ment by carcass in exchange) ; making various 
sewers at Cambridge; also for the supply/of 
two cylindrical wrought-iron boilers at Lei- 
cester-square ; of sleepers for the mares 3 
and Birmingham and Shropshire Union rail- 
ways; and of iron, &c. for the East-lodia 
House. 

To optain Heicuts WHICH CANNOT BE 
Measurep.—In reply to an inquirer, who 
asks how he can obtain the height of a tower 
without measuring it:—Take any two rods of 
unequal length, place the short rod at any 
convenient distance from the building, and the 
long rod at such a distance from it, that look- 
ing over the short rod to the top of the build- 
ing, the top of the long rod sball cut that 
sight. Then say, as the distance between the 
rods is to the height of the long rod over the 
short one, so is the distance of the long rod 
from the building to the height of the building, 
to which result add the short rod, and you 
have the height of the building. 

Tae Graveyarp Question.—Mr. G. A. 
Walker delivered his fourth lecture on this 
subject at the Mechanics’ Institution, on the 
13th inst., and brought forward a fresh budget 
of irrefragable facts. 

Buitvers’ Benevo.ent Ixstitution.— 
We have much pleasure in ‘stating that this 
charity progresses in a most favourable way. 
A large list of supporters has been obtained. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ 8. H. D.°—The evidence has not been received, 

“ Along-shore Man.”"—W e will look in at Stepney Church. 

“ Constant Subscriber” has no legal remedy. 

“W. J. H.”’—Power of district surveyor to recover from “ D.* 
would depend on some circumstances, We should think he could 
not. 

“ Short Time Movement.”—We have received the names of various 
firms who have yielded to the request of the operatives, but think 
it unnecessary to print them. In reply to ing the assent 
appears to be but partial. 

“ Protestant Church, Alexandria.”—We do not know where sub- 
scriptions can be paid in London. 

“J. O. Z”—The sugulengent to Parker's “Glossary” contains 
some head-dresses of various °. Planché's or Fairholt’s 
work on costume might be usefully consulted. 

“ G. 8.” will see that his communication was apropos. 

“ G. J.”—Apply to the clerk of the company. 

Received.—* Ventilation of Drains.” “ A. B..” * J.G.." “ €. T..* 
“J. N.” (Pimlico), “ An Observer” “ K. W.” “ Anti-Quack,” 
“ Lover of fresh Air,” “ Heavy-ithe-heel.” 

Booka.—“ The History and Pedigree of the Portrait of Prince 
Charles, painted by Velasquez.” (Reading, John Mare. London, 
21, Old Bond-street.) “ Liverpool Guardian Gas Bill; Minutes of 
Evidence.” 

“ Booka, Prices, and Addresses."—We have not time to point out 
books or tind addresses. 








SDVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. =. 
OLLINS’S ODE on the PASSIONS will 
be recited Mr. J. RUSSELL, with Iustrations in f 
Series of DRAWINGS magnified by means of the ety 4 MI. 
CROSCOPE, aceompanied by Music by Dr. Wallis, on Morn- 
pest See, Thursday, and , andom the Brenings of 
TURAL Pi ILOSOP Y 3 comprise the Salject of the ELEC: 
Ww 
TRIC TELEGRAPHS, &c. CHEMICAL LECTURES by FP. 
H. Holmes, , on the Evenings of Monday, - 
day, The beautiful OPTICAL EPFECTS include the last Dis- 
SOLVING VIEWS DIVING-BELL and Lib with EX- 
PERIMENTS, &c. &.—Admicsi is. ; School -price. 











B4 RROWS.—TO BE SOLD, a Great 
Bargain, 50 to 90 Excavators’ Barrows, of Best Quality. 
Persons in want of such will find this highly advantageous, as 
they may be bought at a great reduction, their room being 

oe other purposes—Apply at Bll’ Manufactory, New-read, St 
Pancras. 





LADDERS, BAKEOWS, ke. é 
G ELL respectfully invites the Attention 
e of Ley Contractors, Builders, Decorators, and the 
Trade in general, the extemsive assortment of . 
rows, Machines, Tressels, 
very low seale of Prices ; 
of ash frames and oe as low os im. 
; of 


eu ELL MANUPACTORIES, 3, and 6, Tottenham-court, 
New-road, St. Pancras, opposite Hampetead-road. 





fits which haye resulted from this course are too 
to allow the ultimat ce to be q joned. 





fund does so in expectation of o a prize of some amount. 

The simple probability that the next year may place handreds of 

pounds at the dis of an individual creates a 

something concerning the articles upon which the money 
There rst than a 


hend th iary worth, the mind 
to the artistic [tie excellence by which the price is 
oad, therefore, ‘sdmuitting that’ Uhe majort 











REASE! GREASE! GREASE! — 
JAMES THOMAS FITT to inform Kailway Con- 


a] at the following 3 
—White G lia. per ewt. ; Black Grease, a. 6d. per owl. 24 per 








FRE BRICKS.—WARD & HART, 
ga a ie ee ani 
free Seah a cae ot Ta at Sade 

mee “ined, Deicke, ond Tiles, of 
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CRU PREAH mr: Bn RE RI ORION ARACHIS SELINA ABR nab 
ve alps one neaaee aca seca I 


ction. as aerate 


ieee ces 


et 








1 Ala Apter 





watches either le 








THE BUILDER. 











MPETITION DRAWIN 
aR. THOMAS 8. BOYS, my ‘of the 
New Soctety of Painters in wow ‘Colow and auth: or of 
“The Picts ue Architecture of Paris, ¢ vuen. &e.,.” and 
of“ London ss 
Landscapes, I Perspective Views, Interiors, &«. From the long expe- 
rience he has had in such subjecta, he is fully aware of the points 
ementially necessary to be attended to, Drawings and fevigne pme. 
aphed in & superior manner.—Address, Mr. BOYS, 61, Great 
itch held street, Oxford-street. 











TO BUILDERS, M ASONS, “AND OTHE RS 
FOR SALE, 50,000 feet sup. of New Com- 
montooled York Paving, at 446. per 160 feet sup., on the 
Wharf, or delivered within three miles at 46. per 109 feet; also a 
quantity of thin-tooled Paving at 42. per 109 feet. Terms, Cash on 
elivery.—PRATT and SEWELL, Albert Wharf, New Wharf 


Road, Batile Bridge 
OSAIC PAVEMENTS. — SINGER’S 


PATENT. for Churches, Halls, Conservatories, Veran- 
dahs, Baths, &¢. This most beautiful and durabie of all ornamen- 
tal Pavements has been lately much improved in execution and 
reduced in price. Specimens, adapted to every style of Architec- 
ture, may be seen at the Works of the sole Patentee, ALFRED 
BINGE . Vauxhall Pottery, Foo of ¥ auxhail bridge, Surrey side. 


’ 

YRANITE FOOT PAVING.—1,000 Feet 
of this material, ofa very superior quality, TO RE SOLD 
on reasonable terma-—Apply to hich 1A D WARNER, Agent 
for the Quarry, Cotton’s and Depot Wharf, Tooley-street. Curt of 
usual dimensions, 12 inches by 6,12 by 8, &« Oubes, Half Sovereigns, 

Ginch. &e Blocks of any size for building purposes. 

Broken granite and other hard stone for roads. 


WDAVING, 2s. 94. PER SQUARE YARD. 


Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors of 
Warehouses, and Los  Caneenyeon of Pavement laid down at the 
above low price, and teed. — Aves fo to JOHN PIL- 
Ringer T POLONCEAU'S 3 bitty JMEN PA ENT OFFIC. 

WHARP-ROAD, CITY-K AD.—N.B. © 


country Agents an 
hallway Engineers nk tore supplied with the best bitumen 
for covering bridges and arches. 


TO BUILDERS AND MASONS. 
*] 
Al RED BAKER, Stone Merchant, 33, 
Pratt-strect, King’s-road, "Camden Town, o qoete the Star 
Coal Wharf, begs to inform builders and others that he is outing 
Nailsworth, Painswick, and the same stone as is called the Wal 
Quarry, at the same prices as at Paddington. Inch slab, 4$d. per 
foot. Builders men ied with chimuney-pieces cheaper than any 
ott ner he oase in lente on. 
c AEN SUFFERANCE WHARF, ROTHERHITHE. 
UARD and BEEDHAM beg to inform 
Architects, 8 ‘ors, Builders, and others, that they have 
removed from Norwa: harf, Greenwich, the whole of their Caen 
Stone business, to the above extensive * premises, where a large 
Stock will be kept up by continual fee bapa ee from their 
quarries at Allemange. Orders received at the wharf, and further 
particulars may be obtained of Mr. GEORGE GATES, 18, South- 
wermoquare, . ecoush. London. 
Orders shipped direct from Caen to any po 
oven Wh ,~ gamaet Steamboats call at {<a pier, adjoining 
sen 




















PIMLIC 0 MARBLE Are STONE WORKS, BELGRAVE 
PIMLICO-ROAD. 
AMUEL ‘CUNDY begs to inform Archi- 
tects and others, that GOTHIC WINDOWS, and every other 
bra : h of Stone-work, &c., are executed at the cheapest possible rate, 
and packed for the country ready for fixi CL? oe Sy ling 
ARC fi {ITECTS to have the most difficu ACERY for 
CHURCHES, or other buildings in the PROVINCES, caaeiel 
under their :mmediate tre in TOWN. 

Bt IL. DERS and MASONS can have every description of Stone 
in the London Market, either in the rough block, or cut to sizes 
from the saw, or prepared. ready for fixing or fixed, avoiding either 
waste in the goods or carriage 


Box Chimney- A from 12s. upwards. 
THE WORCESTER ENCAUSTIC TILES, in all their beau- 
- il variety, may be inspected, in addition to the usual extensive 
vek « of ( himney-pieces and FONTS 


“ stimates given for building generally. 





TT r ~ To 

AY AGNUS v7 ENAMELLED SLATE.— 
er the patronage of Her Majesty, Prince Albert, the 
Duke of Wal ington, and the principal of the Nobility, the most 
eminent Ar 1itects, Builders, &c. &c.- ‘This beautiful material has 
b intr linte Buckingham Palace, the dri awing-rooms at 
.. and it is now 








y House, Strathfieldsaye, &. 
place of marble in the mansions of the nobility gene- 
rally it is also ¢ xtensively used in Government offices, the prin- 
cipal railway stations, and other public buildings It can only be 
distinguished from real marble by its superior brilliancy of polish, 
and it is more durable, and less liable to chip at the edges, than 
marble. The choicer productions, such as black and gold, sient 
jasper, verd antique, jet black, &c. are not more than one-thir 
ce of marble. Among the articles manufactured at the 
8} orks are chimney-pieces, consoles, billiard and 
tops of all ¢ descriptions, podenale, pilasters, columns, plinths, 
tazzas, mural tablets, baths, wash-stand tops, &e. &. Cisterns, 
dairy shelves, flooring and plain slate work in general executed on 
exceedingly moderate terms, Welsh site slabs, of the finest de- 
scription, at very reduced priceas—N.B. The trade supplied with 
whole cargoes, self. we re jlaned on one or both sides, direct 
from the quarries. — Prices will be forwarded on — 
Com id MAGNUS, Pimlico Blate Works, Upper Be 
place, London. 











> 





yj ORCESTER ENCAUSTIC TILES. _ 
Specimens of these be i. iS neni both genes and 
unglazed, may be seen, an on obtained at the 
London Agents, Mens GREY E snd NGRELLIER Marble Wharf, 
Belvidere-road, near Waterloo-bridge, and Mr. SAMUEL CUNDY, 
Belgrave Wharf, Pimlico. 
N.B. The price has been very much reduced since March 
Orders executed as above, or at the works of Messrs. F. ST. JOMN 
G. BARR and Coa, Palace-row, Worcester. 


one + . * 
ATENT ARCHITECTURAL TILES 

for covering Churches, Schools, Ornamental Villas, Railway 
Buildings, &c &c Architects, Builders, and others may now be 
sup »plied with these improved Roofing Tiles, which for security, 
ct, and economy, surpass every ptm kind of roofing ; they form 

a covering equally light as slate, and the cost but little ex that 
f ordinary pantile roofs. They can be had in bive and other 








urs.—For £ prespectants ot 
HUGHES, retary to the Arc 
Offices, No. 158. Brand. 


iculara, apply to Mr. 8. G. 
itectural Tile ompany, at their 





ne TO BRICK AND TILE MAKERS, 
Pe -RSONS disposed to Manufacture the 

Patent Architectural Roofing Tiles either on their own 
account, or fer the Company, to be delivered in London or in the 
several Counties, are req to communicate with Mr. 8. G. 
HUGHES, the Secretary to the Company, at their Offices, 158, 
Strand, Lond, of whom Particulars and Machines for pressing 
eat the Tiles may be obtained 





TO BRICK AND TILE MAKE 

HE AINSLIE BRICK AND TILE 
MAC —— COMPANY (James Smith, FE f Deanston, 
chairman), aitention te their IMPROVE 5 BRICK and 
ak E MACHINES which are to be seen at work at Al and 
oh Sere Se + Piccadilly, from 10 a.m. tidy 

ye T » Dee been ointed manager 
room of Mr. John Ainstic, will shew the achines at the a 
Alperton, which is withm a mile of Sudbury-station of the 
london and Nerth Western eaten Boeee. and two miles of the Ealing- 
station of the Great Western Hailway ; also + the Polytechnic In- 


stitation, Regent-street , den. ~ = fy munications to 
dremed te Mr. WILLI AM a at the office ofthe 


Company . Wa, gg mgp hy 

ok Bdinburgh ; Me LAW ENCE oS nlLt is. 
a ; Mr. BERT ARL Mill-hill, FT Messrs. 
PENNY and FINCH, Penkridge, ferdshire ; Messrs. 
ORUMMOND and SON, Dublin. 


SLIGHT. Leith- 


, ALWAYS on on BALE, a 5 Lasse Assort- 
of DRY PREPARED FIOORING BOARDS 

and MATCHED BOARD ING of all sorte parallel 

Wh al cknesa, fi 

—— DEALS. OAK aki "SCAN TLINGS, SASH 


SILLS, 
Apply at W. CLEAVES Timber Tank Wilton-road, Pimlico 
flate ¢ t Moore and Son). 


. p 
LFRED ROSLING begs to inform the 
Trade anf consumers ly, that he keeps constantly in 
stock, a large and very general assortment of Prepared Floor Boards 
and Matched Boarding, planed toa parellel breadth and Ciena, 
gt fit for immediate use; also a variety of machine pre 
Mouldi which are finished with great goouraty and attention to 
quality of workmanship.—Southwark Bridge Wharf, Bankside, and 
id Barge Wharf, Upper Ground-street, Blackfriars. 


PRICES, 


T REDUCED 


a 








ADAMS (from Byron and Co.), late Ss. 
* Dare,MA AHOGAN Yand TIMBER MERCHANT, Bermond- 

New Read, near the Bricklayers’ Arms. SEASON ED ¥i7 ,OR- 
ka, MATCH. “BOAKDING FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE, and 
MOULDINGS red by machinery, Cut Deals and Scantling of 
every dimension, dhogany, Cedar, Rosewood, Wainscot, , im, 
Beech, Oak, &c., in planks, peat, veneers, and logs; Pantile, 
and Fir Laths; Wheelwrights’ Goods All sawn and prepar 
goods delivered free of expense (except timber). Sawing charged at 
mill prices. Very extensive Drying Sheds. 


O ARCHITECTS, Ship Joiners, Cabinet 
Makers, &c., requiring FINE WOOD.—SELLING OFF, at 
reduced onan in ain att ofa Dissolution of Partnership, at 
the Ma in Little Windmill-street, Haymarket, a 
choice = Ag: of Fine MAHOGANY, Rosewood, Satinwood, 
Maple, &., in eae of all thicknesses, and veeners ; also upwi 








of 20,000 feet wainscot planks, running from 1 inch to 3 inches 
= The whole sok perfectly dry, and fit for use, requiring to 
disposed of forthwith. 
MUIRS PLANING 
PATENT MACHINE. 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAMSTREET. PIMLICO. 
ry IMBER of any Size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, is Sewn on the most approved ripeiple, 
Boards, &., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, Muirs gm 
Machinery. The Mills have all the Feet Dh navigation and 


water-ca being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. G fetched from the docks and carted home free of 
charge. 


Address to aan 5! SOUTHAM, 


Gillingham street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 








TIMBER a DEAL SAWING AND PLANING MILLS, 
Belvedere-road, Lambeth, near Waterloo-bridge. 


HE GENERAL WOOD CUTTING 


COMPANY continue to receive the most satisfactory assu- 
rances from all who have given their improved machinery a a Gelak, 
that there is no method of pomering floor- pearse, matched linings, 
skirtings, &., by which accuracy, dispatch, and economy of mate- 

are 80 certainly obtained. In shooting, or groving and e- 
ing a board (although curved), the machine follows the edge 
removing no more than the skin ‘of the wood, and by the use of a 
peculiar saw for deep cutting, the board comes off with a perfect 
surface, thus obviating the necessity of reducing its thickness in 
order to plane out the hollows. The Company being neither 
builders nor timber merchants, unconnected with any trade but 
that of sawing and planing, and depending solely on the publie for 
& moderate interest on their capital, are determined, by an assi- 
duous attention to the interests of their customers, both as regards 
workmanship and general business arrangements, to merit a conti- 
nuance of their support. 


s NETT’S . uP 
{IR W. BURNETT'S PATENT for pre- 
venting the Decay of Timber, Canvas, and of all Vegetable 

and Animal Substances. 

This process has long been in extensive use in her Majesty's Dock 
yards.—Vide Parliamentary Debate, April 13, 1847. It hardens 
and improves the texture of wood without injuring its elasticity, 
and renders it much less inflammable, and entirely so when pre- 
pared expreasly for the purpose. 

Licences granted to noblemen and gentlemen to use the prepara- 
tion, and to contractors and others for the purposes of trade 

Hydraulic Apparatus and Tanks at the prix ueipal station, Mill- 
wall, Poplar. Square-rigged vessels can lay alongside the premises. 

When the quantity of timber to be prepared is large, special con- 
tracts will be entered into on adv autageous terms, 

A liberal trade discount allowed to Builders, Sailmakers, and 
others introducing business. 

Further information may be obtained and specimens seen on ap- 

lication to the Secretary, at the Offices, 53, en William-Street, 

.ondon-bridge. 


/ 














WOOD THOROUGHLY SEASONED IN DAYS INSTEAD OF 
Mo ae DAVISON AND SYMINGTON'S PATENTED 
OCES: 


4 hes E Patent Desiccating Company beg to 
inform Architects, Builders, Cabinet Makers, Coach 
Builders, Ship Builders, and others, that their establishment (for 
seasoning, sawing, and planing wood), known as the Grand Surrey 
Mills, immediately adjoining the Commercial and East Countr, 
Docks, Rotherhithe, has commenced working, The sawing ro | 
planing will be done at the usual charges, and in the best possible 
manner. The new process of seasoning ensures the entire removal 
eof moisture, hardens the gums, prevents further shrinkage (no 
matter how warm the whnwee Sap a or —w¢ the climate), aes 
the fibre, thus givii reater rigidity and compactness to the mate- 
all of essential Tcouplanes for floorboards, doors, pod ——L, and 
—, For licences to work the patent, scale of prices, = 
ony fs information, addreas, post-paid, or apply Ww 
T NQUERAY, ney. at the temporary offices of the Eas 
New Broad-street, Ci 
.B.—It has been sati: orily ascertained that whet are Somes, 
two-years ae Scoring boards, contain from 8 to ld per cent. 
moisture, ca! rinkage of one-eighth of a inch in ihe 
width of the ‘co whith is obviated by the new process. 





cameos 
a 


4 > 
EMENT AND PLASTER ORNA- 
NT WORKS, F - Parker-street, Drury-lane.—TO THE 
BUIL Dine PUBLIC.—First-rate Ornaments in Roman and other 
Plaster of Paris,at reasonable prices, consisting of 
jCantilevers, Brackets. 
mln Baer "os be 
imney. ii Bead — ‘ateras, &c. &e. 
ww me — Flowers fixed com splcte. Sin h, smaller ae 
tion assortment of Sho trontT russes always ready for for 2 a 
soi ite "HERBERT and SON, Modellers, &c. 
jrury 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, PLASTERERS, AND 
WwW HUGHES and Co., Ornamental Plas- 


© terers, Model &c., are enabled fo preety 0 very oan 
sonable prices, all kinds of Cement and > aon Ornaments for Ar- 
chitectural pape. | wd having a 


potas on consisti russes for Shop rehomy, Cantilevers. Capitals 
‘or Columns vane Ro Ser f Animal 


Pountains, Veuvs, be. for Gandonser leasure 
for Terraces, &c.; a variety of Centre Flowers, Beadmou on 
nn ng decorations Modelling executed with strict attention 
te Sees. 

' No 3, Brewer-strect North. near Saddlery Welle 
Bt "chnveatreet-rod Gerken well, where specimens can be seen. 











NB 
by applying as above. 





DEUCES, No.9 WHARF late Pa radise-whart, Chelsea. 
THE = Sa0E~— ete desirous » of 


delivering Tim Bricks, os 
tn te ditt of Chloe, Brom “Pulham, aan, Retna, de bes hen 
pon lf gm gy gt AL nae, Gepntes, oe Delivers, 
vi we oom 
Wiahae *™ ” 





7 =] 

IME AND CEMENT WHARFS, 

Srey suns Fiame-burnt, and Plasterers’ Lime, A ata 

Band, Bricks, Tiles, Chimney-pots, Fire-bricks, Lumps, Fire-clay, 

p B may be o ned,on the best and 

m CSSTS. KOSHER, at the following 

Wharfs :—Albion “Wharf, " Holend-stroot Blackfriars ; Millbank- 

street, Westminster; Lime Kilns, Limehouse; and Kingsland- 
basin, Kingsland-road.—Ground Lime for Conerete. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &e 
REY STONE LIME of the fost quality 
will be delivered alaaguide ony by Ae in London at 74 per 
yard of thirteen baskets.— Parties modated with a 
moie ety of 6 Sreight. Apply to CHARLES SPORMBY, Esq., Halling, 
near hester. 








TKINSON’S CEMENT. — WILLIAM 


WOOD, Jun., Manufactarer of Koman, Portland, and Bath 
Cement, Blue and White Lias Lime Works, CHURCH STREET, 
ROT HERHITHE, London, Sole Consignee of Atkinson’s Cement. 


ATHSIDE CEMENT WORKS, estab- 
lished & enpuine quality of ROMAN CEMENT, 
THOS. JNO. C “ohOado aaiee, . Laurence ee Hin, 
Cannon-street, Depts hree Cranes Wharf, 69, U Bes, 
nos St. Catt yharf, Upper pat Ruiner W Pimlico 
Burton's Wharf, Commercial-road, yak Railway 
Greenwich. 
N.B. Plaster of Paris and Bricks at reasonable prices. 


ORTLAND CEMENT is the only Cement 
for external purposes which requires no painting or colour- 
pet peony etate or turn green in P si » and is not 
upon 
a. hydraulic, it is the bent on coment tes use for build. 
ritanutacturer, 
epee 


ning rengrvot, baths, cist c. &e, 
B. WHITE and SO 3" iiibanke strost, West- 
” "yr % 
sENTS PATENT MARBLECEMENT 
forms an exceedingly hard and indestructible St which 
may either be prepared for or finished in imitation of stone, 
by the addition of Portland or other stone dust. 

It is a cheap and efficient substitute in place of wood for skirting, 
architrave, and other mouldi in its application for bine ng pur- 
poses it checks the 0 progres of Fire and the attacks of Verm 

Patentees and anufacturers, J. B. WHITE bo "BONS, 
Millbank-street, Westminster, and Seel-street, Liverpool. 


TO ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, &c. 
AMES WESTON DS beving completed | onton- 
sive alterations and erected pad pews rful mach: 
hisCEMENT AND PLASTER WORKS. TLL WALL, POPE ak 

enables him to execute orders on an He therety 
licits the favours of Engineers, Builders, and othens, inter: rs 
works, who may rely on the articles being of the best manufacture, 
and prompt attention to all orders. 

Manufacturer of Lias and Mastic Cements, St. Andrew’s Wharf, 
Earl. street, Blackfriars. 


REAVES’S LIAS LIME and CEMENT. 


RUTTY and VEREY, 2, South Wharf, Paddington. 

LIAS LIME, as Mortar, is especially adapted for sewers, dock- 
walls, hydraulic, railway, and other works ; its adhesive qualitics 

ng superior to Roman Cement. 

As xu: ‘CRETE, it has more power than any other Cement or 
Lime, as it forms a solid mass—sets as firm as a roek under water— 
usin) home bushel of lime to eight of gravel. 

LIAS CEMENT is easily worked of a beautiful stone colour 
(similar we Portland stone}, does not vegetate or crack, hardens hy 
exposure to the atmosphere, and is well adapted for modelling aud 

















casting. 
Metallic Sand on hand. 


MARTIN'S FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT. 
AUTION.—Messrs.STEV ENS and SON, 


Patentees, beg to caution their friends and the trade generally 
against consvanding this invaluable Cement with others, erro- 
neously said to be of the same description. §&. and 8. pledge them- 
selves that MARTIN’S CEMENT is totally dissimilar in composi- 
tion and manufacture from every other, and being a neutral com- 
pound, is not only free from chemical agency upon any substance 
with which it may confe in contact, but completely resists the ac- 
tion of the strongest acids. a oe ita o~ to direct attention 
to ne following § properties, which it exclusivel Y possesses :— 

rapidly acquires the hardness of stone. 

A U nif e other interna! cements, its hardness is uniform through- 
out its entire thickness. 

& Its surface (which may be made rere to that of the finest 
marble) NEVER THROWS OUT ANY SALT. and will receive 
paint in four days, without peeling, no put upon dry work. 

It is peculiarly adapted as an internal stucco for walls, skirtings, 
pe ny mouldings, and enrichments of ali kinds, te all of which 

oses it has been extensively applied eh Mr. Thomas Cubitt, 

the Grosvenor estate, &c. 

"ee the above purposes, it over woods 
being more economical ‘and p ons Bg aie fe damp, an 
vermin. 

For the floors of halls and fire-proof warehouses, its lightness, 
durability, and uniform surface give it an immense advantage over 
— being, at _ sane time, much more economical, The most 

pateatory, be neces can be given. To be had of the Patentees, 
Plaster of Paris ‘ont Cement a DRURY LANE. 

Agent for Liverpool and Manchester, Mr. R. PART, 298, Canning- 

Place, li verpool. 


TO, ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, BUILD- 
MASONS, AND PLASTERERS, MERCHANTS, SHIP- 
PERS AND THE PUBLIC IN GENERAL. 


OHN’S and CO.’"S PATENT STUCCO 


CEMENT.—The following are the positive advantages pos- 
seased by this Invention over every Cement hitherto introduce okt a 
It will effectually resist Damp. It will never v nor turn 
green, nor otherwise Gasslous, it =: never crack, blister, nor 
peel off. will form a complete 8t Fey £ any Building 
covered with it. It so closely renmmebien it is impossible 
to detect it. It never requires either to Re painted or coloured. It 
will keep fresh and ¢ in the cask, in any Climate, for any num- 
ber of years. It is the pot Cement that can be depended upon for 
export. It is the th Cement that can be with confidence by 
the Seaside. It be used in the hottest or coldest Climates at 
any —« It wills adhere to any substance, even to Wood, Iron, 
or Glass. It will a larger Proportion of Sand than any other 
Cement. It matures by age, and becomes perfect when other Ce- 
ments begin to perish. It may be worked through the Winter, as 
frost has po effect upon it. It may be used on the Inner Walls of 
new Houses, which may be papered over or — directly. Roofs 
laid or pointed with this Cement will remain by the 
severest Storms, Any Plasterer may iA it, the Instructions for 
use being very clear and distinct. cost of this mate- 

rial does not exceed that of the cheapest od now in use; but 
with all the above-named extraordinary and veduable advantages, 
nothing can approach it in point of economy. 

Architects and Builders who have used thin Cement have de- 
clared that it requires only to be known to be universally preferred. 

Specimens may be seen, and a Prospectus Li describing the 
Cement, and its mode of ery with a volume of 
Testimonials from every part of nay be obtained on 
application at the office of “ The yi ‘i aad ANN and 00., 
| ge E seers 8 for p*, Petemioe, | 5, Fans ap lane, Quecn-street, 


JOHNS — "608 PATENT TONECOLOUR sTUCCO 

pA: 7, _cxpressl ae Se nm over exterior Walls of 

Lewones covered with Roman ot other Cements, and 

which eure dirty a It is in every way better 

Bait t this oo which w will fons 
Bone ia flakes, being in direct 


Gemen Pwherens MESSRS. J¢ ae oh snd Kerk Cos PATENT PAINT 
eather 











producing ¢ effect, 
Paint whatever. * is A 5 in ‘ies application,—and ma 
ae nen ene Sats, even in the most 
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